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HE appealed to all sides at once—to the side 
turned perpetually to the light of day, and to that 
side of us which, like the other hemisphere of the 
moon, exists stealthily in perpetual darkness, with 
only a fearful ashy light falling at times on its 
edge. ... 

It seemed to me I was being made to compre- 
hend the Inconceivable—and I know of nothing 
to compare with the discomfort of such a sensation. 


JosEPH CONRAD 


To be afraid and behave as if you weren’t afraid, 
that is courage. To be ashamed and behave as if 
you weren’t ashamed, is that courage? 


The Testament of Dominic Burleigh 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


THESE strange papers first came into my hands 
rather more than four years ago. They were 
impeccably typewritten, and arrived in a neat 
brown-paper parcel, bearing a London postmark. 
There was no letter with the parcel; only a loose 
sheet, on which was typed: ‘Keep this to yourself 
for the present.’ I read the sheets through at 
once; and my first impression, I admit, was that 
the thing was an elaborate and purposeless hoax. 
I had known Dominic Burleigh slightly, and re- 
membered a little of his history. Indeed, as will 
be gathered from these papers, he was something 
of a celebrity, and at that time most people who 
read contemporary literature, or even newspa- 
pers, would have known something of his short 
but conspicuous career. When I had read the 
story through a second time, my scepticism was 
shaken. It happened that I was an undergraduate 
at Oxford in the years just before the war, when 
Burleigh was, perhaps, the best known of the 
younger dons, and one or two coincidences be- 
tween this queer narrative and some chance mem- 
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ories of my own set me wondering, to my own 
surprise, whether this might not, after all, be the 
authentic work of a man whose obituary notices 
had appeared three years earlier in every news- 
paper in the country. I went through the story 
again and again; it made a fascinating problem in 
the higher criticism. At the end I had no doubts. 
It was not so much the style of the thing that 
convinced me. After all, Burleigh claims that his 
astonishing experiences made him to all intents 
and purposes a new man, and it may well be that 
in that process he would shed his former prose 
style. Nor, as a matter of fact, has Burleigh 
left, as far as I know, any published prose with 
which this could be compared, save that curious, 
learned, and now extremely valuable pamphlet, 
‘Some Little-Known Seventeenth-Century Writ- 
ings upon the Garden.’ I had a couple of letters 
from him myself, but if I ever kept them I have 
lost them now. No; what I found much more con- 
vincing was the chance that in several trifling 
particulars this narrative corresponded so exactly 
with my own memories. Thus I remembered, 
now I came to think of it, hearing Burleigh speak 
sardonically of the generosity of the man he here 
calls Gerald Morley; and he had used almost the 
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very words of this story —‘... his chauffeur’s 
time, his mother’s hospitality, his father’s wealth, 
Gerald never stinted his friends such things as 
these.’ Then there is the reference to the ‘con- 
ceited young man from Balliol,’ in whom I am 
sorry to say I recognize myself. Very possibly, 
indeed, these, and some other passages, were in- 
serted for this very purpose — to force me to ad- 
mit the authorship of the whole. A little amateur 
detective work, no doubt, might have settled the 
thing even more conclusively, but by now I had 
no more doubts in my own mind, and I was cer- 
tain that, wherever he might be and whatever 
might be his purpose in sending me these papers, 
Burleigh could not have intended me to try that. 
Indeed, the only conceivable reason I could hit 
upon for his having sent the papers to me at all 
was that he believed that he could rely upon me 
not to do anything of the kind. He seems to have 
had no relations living after his father died, and 
very likely he felt that I-had liked and known him 
just well enough to recognize the authenticity of 
the story, but not nearly well enough to feel any 
irresistible impulse to track him down. A col- 
league of his, for example, might have felt unwel- 
come obligations. | 
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One little test, and one only, I permitted my- 
self. I happened to remember the name of the vil- 
lage in which Burleigh’s father had lived, and I 
made a point of visiting it at the first opportu- 
nity. There, without much difficulty, I found that 
after his death the house had remained empty 
throughout the whole of 1919, and that the folk 
who moved in early in 1920 had certainly found 
traces of mysterious and recent excavations be- 
neath the lilac-bushes. This set my last doubts, if 
I still had any, at rest. 

Before I locked it away, I showed the story toa 
wise man of my acquaintance, but to no one else. 
The wise man had known Burleigh only by sight, 
but ‘it’s genuine all right,’ he said; and added, ‘I 
don’t like it,’ and, after a pause, ‘which is exactly 
what Burleigh intended.’ | 

That was four years ago. Rather less than six 
months back another unsigned message came to 
me, typewritten like the first and with the same 
London postmark. ‘On his deathbed he told me 
to tell you to publish what he had sent you. It is 
all he has to leave, his testament.’ That was all. 
So Dominic Burleigh, under whatever name he 
‘ went in the last years of his life, is dead, and his 
Mary a widow. He did not have long to proclaim 
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his new gospel. It is sad. I had been sure, until I 
read that message, that I disliked Burleigh. That 
was the effect of his testament, no doubt; indeed, 
he obviously meant it to have that effect. But 
now...lamnotsosure. The tragedies of life are 
mysterious. 

I must say just a word of Dominic Burleigh as I 
remember him. Few people knew him well, I 
think. Certainly nobody has written his life. 
I imagine that now nobody will. The whole pur- 
pose of his strange confession, as I understand it, 
is to insist on the truth about himself as utterly 
distinct from what he seemed to be. No doubt, to 
some extent, we are all of us different from what 
we seem to be. And yet at every page in this tale 
I find myself saying, ‘He is not fair to himself 
here.’ I ransack my memory for a clear impres- 
sion of him as he was in 1914, but I can recollect 
little that is of much value. I am not an observ- 
ant person, and I had no special reason for being 
on the lookout: he had not made his reputation in 
those days. My most distinct memory is of a 
visit I made to his rooms in Saint Peter’s, with a 
friend who belonged to that college, in 1913. I 
had made Burleigh’s acquaintance after one of 
his lectures (he refers to the incident somewhat 
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sardonically in the text), and I was anxious to see 
more of him. We had coffee after hall in the eve- 
ning, and sat till nearly midnight. One or two 
other men came and went; I have forgotten their 
names and faces; they were members of his col- 
lege, no doubt. We talked of all sorts of things, of 
Rupert Brooke’s verse, I remember, and, I fancy, 
of the transmigration of souls. Burleigh’s ap- 
pearance, with the slightly touselled, straight fair 
hair and the somewhat puzzled eye, is probably 
already familiar to most of those who will read 
these pages. He sat very still in a deep armchair, 
smoking a pipe, and sometimes playing with an 
ivory ruler. He did not talk nearly as much as the 
rest of us — we had more than our share, I ex- 
pect, of the assertiveness of youth — and I can 
remember nothing in particular that he said, only 
a general effect of courtesy and gentle amusement 
and, I should say, a certain reserved shrewdness. 
The man was a bit of a cynic, I think, but he was 
certainly not then a fanatic. He dispensed a sim- 
ple hospitality of coffee, whiskey, and cake, witha 
friendly humour. Certainly I liked him then; I 
think we all liked him. 

In what follows Burleigh speaks with scorn of 
his own gifts as a teacher. This is almost the only 
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feature of the case he constructs against himself 
which I can test by my own experience. He sug- 
gests that his literature lectures were superficial, 
and his knowledge inaccurate and pretentious. 
Now, I attended his lectures, and I may, of course, 
have been misled, but I certainly found them 
vividly lucid and suggestive; and there was 
undoubtedly an effect of knowledge about them 
which I still think must have been genuine. A 
close friend of mine was actually a pupil of his, 
and often spoke, I remember, of Burleigh’s sur- 
prising knowledge of certain quite unexpected 
and often subordinate aspects of his subject. 
And this is borne out by the pamphlet he pub- 
lished in 1914, to which [ have already referred. 
His knowledge of this by-way of seventeenth- 
century literature, 1s, for so young a man, aston- 
ishing, and his remarks upon John Evelyn’s 
translation of ‘The Compleat Gardener’ of ‘the 
famous Monsieur de la Quintinye, chief director 
of all the gardens of the French King,’ and upon 
its subsequent bowdlerization by George London 
and Henry Wise, seem to me an altogether tri- 
umphant combination of learning and humour. 
Equally masterly in its small way is the discus- 
sion of John Evelyn’s identity with the Philocepos 
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who signs the preface to the ‘English Vineyard 
Vindicated’ of John Rose. 

» Here at least was something that certainly was 
not a pretentious and superficial generalization. 
None of this, you see, fits in with the unflattering 
portrait of himself which Burleigh builds up so 
carefully in the pages which follow. And this is 
where I can test that portrait best. 

Again, Burleigh undoubtedly presents himself 
— presents himself elaborately and deliberately 
—as a coward. He explains his brilliant war 
record. Opinions will differ as to that explana- 
tion. And yet — he hunted. I dare say that he 
did not hunt often, he can hardly have had time 
for that. Still, he must have hunted for his own 
pleasure. And that scarcely suggests physical 
cowardice. And my impression is that the ‘testa- 
ment’ is intended to suggest that he was physi- 
cally a coward. Frankly, I find it difficult to be- 
lieve. 

My own service was in Mesopotamia, and I 
saw nothing of Burleigh during the war. But his 
adventure among the dreadful people whom he 
calls ‘the underground creatures,’ amazing and 
even horrible as it is, seems to me quite credible. 
Indeed, I had now and again heard an elusive 
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rumour of something of this sort before I came 
upon Burleigh’s own account. Nor does it read to 
_ me like an imaginary experience. 

My own theory is this: Burleigh was probably 
always sensitive and unnaturally introspective. 
As these pages show, he had a strong inclination 
to cynicism. After a period of prolonged nervous 
strain there came the shock of an unimaginable 
adventure, in which he supposed himself to have 
behaved badly, and which seemed to cut him off 
irretrievably from his past life. He decided, ina 
condition of acute spiritual tension, to face the 
truth as he saw it, to break completely with the 
past, and to start life again. In the light of that 
supreme decision, all his past life was revealed to 
him asasham. Always he had been labelled, as he 
would say — brilliant writer, D.S.O., and so on — 
and far down below these outer artificialities he 
seemed to see the real Burleigh; mean, preten- 
tious, a little, writhing thing. And so when, as 
part of the great new mission to which he devoted 
himself, he sat down to write his own life, he ex- 
poses himself, mercilessly; and this entirely con- 
scious and deliberate exposure has none of the 
placid charm of the unconscious self-revelations 
of Pepys and his kind. Burleigh seems just to set 
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his teeth and tear away the veils; I almost said 
the bandages. And I fancy, too, that often he 
overdoes it. Holding firmly to his novel clue, he 
reads too often into the past what probably was 
never there. If he had had more time to get over 
the shock...If he had waited another year or 
EW O eres 

And yet...One must not forget that Bur- 
leigh’s fiercely reiterated theme is this — that 
what he says of himself is true of all of us. Per- 
haps it is just a human disinclination to admit 
this that prompts me to accuse him of over- 
emphasis. It may be that the Burleigh I remem- 
ber, shrewd, able, and courteous, a little cynical, 
the brilliant poet of the obituaries, is, after all, an 
illusion; and the Burleigh of this strange story the 
reality. 

G. E. 


Note.— The proper names in the narrative which follows are 
all, necessarily, altered. 
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DOMINIC BURLEIGH 


I 


A WEEK ago I read the last of the obituaries of 
me. ‘Literature and Thought, these have lost 
much in the War. But perhaps Dominic Burleigh 
was the most irreparable loss of all.’ My mouth 
is not altogether clean of the taste of them yet. 
And here in the uncompromising, dust-ridden sun- 
light of the tiny room in which I begin the world 
again, with the incredible brand upon my arm, I 
have resolved at last to write down the truth — 
about myself. Who ever before dared to do that? 
It isn’t just dishonesty in an obituary or two that 
I assail. I am out Quixotically against the un- 
admitted falsehood in each man’s heart, the lie 
in the soul upon which society is built. 
Everywhere I meet men and women who don’t 
dare to see in their own hearts the thing which is; 
the thing which is like a beast crouching patiently 
in the jungle, and, unless they have had the cour- 
age to look it steadily in the eye, one day must 
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spring out upon them unawares, as it sprang on 
me. But they won’t face it; they never have faced 
it. With the first hint that their regard is to light 
upon it, they shy away like startled horses. They 
are content never to see Themselves, since the 
whole picture must take in that crouching beast; 
they see fragments of themselves, themselves 
through the lenses of their own infinitely ingenious 
interpretations, themselves mirrored in the ap- 
proval of distinguished friends, themselves as 
Mayor of this, Professor of that; Themselves 
never. And maybe their lives are hedged or 
cloistered or defended, and the beast can never 
spring. But more likely, soon or late, there comes 
the inscrutable hour, the place, the occasion, there 
is the least rustle in the jungle, and the beast, the 
beast they didn’t dare believe in, has leapt, and 
has them by the throat. And henceforth either 
they are maimed and slinking outcasts, or, if they 
face the Mayors and the Professors still, it is with 
an unrelenting secret in their hearts. Or else con- 
ceivably ... But that is my story. 


DOMINIC.BURLEIGH 


II 


For the purposes of what I have to tell, it seems 
to me, it all begins on the day I got my fellowship. 
It was one of those mellow evenings in the summer 
of 1912, and I came out into the garden to look 
for my father, carefully concealing my exultation, 
with the Warden’s letter open in my hand. I had 
been pretty certain for some weeks that it was 
coming, but I hadn’t breathed a word of my 
hopes, for the pleasure of giving my father the 
most welcome surprise of his life. I can see the 
old man now, straightening himself slowly, feet 
astraddle, beside a rose-tree of flame-touched 
cream. With one gauntleted hand he still grasped 
a thorny spray, with the back of the other, which 
held some implement or other, he slowly rubbed 
his white beard and gaped at me. ‘Father,’ I had 
said, in what was meant to be the most non- 
chalant and everyday of voices, ‘they’ve offered 
me a fellowship’ (offered, mark you). And we 
hardly had time to shake hands before young 
Mrs. Robinson had come in for more advice about 
her roses. I have usually found it hard to bear 
with the young Mrs. Robinsons of this world; but 
if they were tolerably pretty, my father used to 
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find it amazingly easy. Since he was forty he had 
been a widower (I was his only child), and still at 
sixty-six he felt acutely that lack of the society of 
women. He had a beaming, fatherly way with 
ladies under forty, and they used to come in a 
good deal for advice about roses and modern 
fiction, and my father would twinkle on them and 
make jokes, at which they would laugh sometimes 
a little hysterically, and he would admire them 
and occasionally pat their hands and generally 
in fact acquire the reputation of an old darling. 
And I am nearly certain that he really thought 
his interest was in the roses and the light fiction 
and in being fatherly. He had his men friends, 
too, cronies of his club or college days, to 
whom he exhibited the warmest attachment. 
Unluckily, though, as he would never consent 
to stay a night away from home, he could very 
seldom visit them, and an access of his headaches 
almost always compelled him to discourage their 
suggestions that they should visit us. 

I suppose I remember the old man’s weaknesses 
best, because it was for them I loved him. And 
perhaps his love and admiration for me was the 
weakness in him that I respected most. He was 
the soul and essence of geniality, save for his oc- 
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casional gusts of passion, when, because some one 
fingered carelessly a favourite edition or kicked a 
valuable piece of furniture, he would flounce out 
of the room and bang the door behind him like a 
child. 

My father patted Mrs. Robinson excitedly on 
the shoulder. 

‘My dear lady,’ he said, ‘let me introduce you 
to the new fellow.’ 

This meant nothing to young Mrs. Robinson. 
‘He is a fellow of his college,’ emended my father. 

Young Mrs. Robinson stared. 

‘Dominic has been made a don,’ went on my 
father, beaming patiently. 

And quite soon after that young Mrs. Robinson 
understood. 

‘Why, he must be clever,’ she said. 

And I realized suddenly that the Warden’s 
letter had burdened me for ever with a Reputa- 
tion. 


But that had hardly begun to oppress me in my 
first year at Saint Peter’s. On the whole it was an 
amazingly happy year, and illumined by the sense 
that I really was an exceptional young man. I 
enjoyed the repose and dignity of the common 
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room; the lustrous mahogany, the silver, the 
austere portraits of which I was now in part the 
heir, the fine food. I liked the good talk; and it 
was often good, for Edgington was at Saint 
Peter’s then. I listened, and occasionally inter- 
posed successfully. I grew to value successful ir- 
ruptions upon Edgington’s monologues, and to 
remember them when I had forgotten the more 
frequent occasions on which I was silent because I 
had nothing whatever to say. I suppose it was 
then that I began to cultivate a trick of talking 
like the people in H. G. Wells’s novels. I think I 
did it quite consciously; but I should never have 
formulated its implication—that it doesn’t 
matter how much thought there is behind what 
you say provided you say it in a certain manner. 

Edgington took me with him once on one of the 
long walks he had affected since his exquisite 
appreciation of the Saint Peter’s cuisine had be- 
gun to be obviously dangerous to the most re- 
markable profile in Oxford. A man from All 
Souls’ was with us, and for four miles they dis- 
cussed with immense ingenuity innumerable in- 
terpretations of that line of Shelley’s, ‘Life like a 
dome of many-coloured glass.’ I contributed a 
few intelligent comments rather timidly, for I was 
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not a philosopher, and told myself silently that 
this mere subtlety was a weakness in the academic 
mind; that mine ran rather to wide constructive 
thinking. Then, as we were coming home, we got 
on to politics, and, though I was not particularly 
interested in politics, they seemed to expect me to 
talk. I wasa little surprised to find that the affairs 
I was really interested in and on which I had 
anything to:say that I had thought out before 
were exhausted in less than a mile. However, I 
went on talking like H. G. Wells, and I was fairly 
sure they didn’t notice the difference. None the 
less, I was pretty genuinely bored those last two 
miles, and I believe I wondered for a moment 
whether a fellow of Saint Peter’s ought to hail 
Magdalen Bridge with quite such relief when 
two other dons were talking politics. In common 
room that night, however, I found Paley on my 
left. Paley, I was beginning to think, was the 
shrewdest man in Oxford; and now and then I had 
wondered rather curiously what he thought of 
me. I was glad to remark to him casually what 
an interesting argument I’d had about Jeremy 
Bentham with Edgington and the man from All 
Souls’ (the point about whom was that he’d just 
written a rather successful book about Socialism). 
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Meanwhile I was very much bolstered by the 
undeniable success of the first lectures I gave, on 
“The Literature of the Great Rebellion.’ You re- 
call the obituaries *...a lecturer not only brilliant 
but profound.’ It wasn’t a promising subject, and 
I started modestly in an ancient and exiguous 
lecture-room, which was at once overflowed. I 
talked about Clarendon, and Hobbes and Har- 
rington, of course, and one or two somewhat less 
well-worn folk, such as (I think) Chillingworth 
and Andrewes. I really must have had a gift for 
pouncing on the marrow of what had been written 
about these people, and representing it arrestingly 
to audiences who were only too thankful to be 
spared the exertion of reading about them for 
themselves. And, after all, what other quality 
can a successful lecturer require? Women stu- 
dents, who patronized the English Literature 
School in those days, began to come to me in 
shoals. I used to say, ‘Hobbes, ladies and gentle- 
men’ — was it Hobbes? It doesn’t matter now — 
“Hobbes? A skeleton with a brush of luminous 
paint in his hand,’ and there would be little shud- 
ders of excitement among the ladies, and I would 
glow like an actor and pace silently till the stir had 
died. And honestly I think I taught them: un- 
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doubtedly they thought so themselves. A con- 
ceited young man from Balliol, with whom I 
afterwards struck up an acquaintanceship, waited 
behind after one of my early lectures and said 
that it was the best he had heard in Oxford. I 
remember being ridiculously gratified. And fora 
long time I never wondered whether I was think- 
ing for myself. 

There is a tradition of omniscience in the senior 
common rooms of Oxford. Edgington, in our own, 
was primus inter pares. His favourites — beyond 
his professional speciality, the Byzantine Empire, 
in which his reputation was world-wide — used 
to be the Balkans, old china, and county cricket 
(he could tell you to two decimals the average of 
every notable player of the game): but he knewa 
good deal about everything under the sun, and 
he would sit next interesting visitors at dinner, 
Indian judges, or men who had organized some 
South American navy, and catechize them upon 
their own concerns and very, very tactfully ex- 
pose their ignorance. There was an ancient tale? 
that once a conspiracy was made to put him next 


t This story is, of course, a variant of a well-known Oxford 
classic. That Burleigh should have put it in shews, I think, that 
he had been a good while away from Oxford when he wrote. — Ep. 
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a stranger who had been persuaded to prime him- 
self with the details of Japanese folklore, and that 
gradually, as Edgington was seen to be differing 
from our guest, a general silence fell, in which 
Edgington sonorously concluded: “You seem, sir, 
to be relying principally upon the article on “ Folk- 
lore in Japan”’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Perhaps you are not aware that I wrote that 
article myself, and that since then I have changed 
my views.’ Naturally I never aspired to this sort 
of thing myself, but for all that my English 
Literature teaching demanded a far more precise 
general knowledge than I ever really attained. 
I rarely acquired details, and, if I did, I usually 
forgot them. I believe that at this time, for ex- 
ample, I had only the sketchiest of notions where, 
say, Besancon was. And that for a man whose 
teaching dealt not inconsiderably with medieval 
literature and history sounds serious enough. And 
yet it wasn’t; not for practical purposes; and 
I didn’t bother about much else. For practical 
purposes, you see, it is much less important to 
know where’ Besancon is than to be able to say to 
a pupil that France never recovered from Louis — 
the Fourteenth. I believe, indeed, that, just as 
the foundations of statesmanship are solid in- 
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activity and an impressive profile, the cardinal 
needs of a successful teacher are a certain epi- 
grammatic confidence with generalizations and 
an imposing library. Certainly I got along for a 
good while on those. And meantime I suppose 
there was the ancient formula of logic at work 
somewhere within me — Oxford dons are know- 
ledgeable, and think for themselves; I am an 
Oxford don... Wasn’t the conclusion inevitable? 
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III 


How remote must be the innumerable persons, 
who know the upper-middle-class young man of 
to-day in fiction rather than the flesh, from guess- 
ing the towering indifference he can preserve to 
that glowing sexual romance which sustains the 
fortunes of every lending library in the country. 
Let the air he breathes only not suggest that cer- 
tain things are above all desirable, and he may 
even go through life seeing their peculiar glamour 
as proper merely to musical comedy and certain 
illustrated papers, scarcely less local and indiffer- 
ent to himself than Hurlingham, or a winter on 
the Riviera. Mine had been much such a youth. 
Almost my only affections of any kind had been 
for my father, a friend or two, and a number of 
children. (Children, curiously enough, were al- 
ways fond of me.) But I had been far too self- 
conscious myself to bear self-consciousness in 
others, and I scorned the twittering country 
damsels I met almost as much as I| feared them. 
Sometimes, it is true, as I drifted sleepwards a 
white, elusive maiden would yield to my embrace; 
sometimes as I free-wheeled to the bathing pool 
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and the wind blew back my hair, I hummed, to a 
tune of my own, 


She whom I love is hard to catch and conquer, 
Hard, but, oh, the glory of the winning, were she won! 


But there never was a she: and if some sidelong 
glance stabbed me for a moment, it was but the 
sugary white maiden of my waking dreams again; 
and another moment, if I spared it, would show 
the glancer for but another of the twittering, con- 
scious rotundities I had come to hate. 

Then Gerald Morley impinged upon my life. 
I can see him now, an unnaturally mature fresh- 
man in my second undergraduate year at Ox- 
ford, loud-laughing, debonair, with a button or so 
undone upon a perfect spat, perhaps, or a touch 
of ink upon a collar with which Adamson had 
contrived to fit him only at the third attempt. I 
remember overhearing him say quite early in his 
second term, “We must bring poor old Burleigh 
out a bit.’ I confess I was intrigued by his tales 
of frail ladies and London nights’ entertainments. 
I was permitted, you see, to conceal my curiosities 
behind a humorously fastidious aloofness. The 
convention grew between us that I was a sardonic 
intellectual, untouched myself by the mere lusts 
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of the flesh, but cynically amused by the exploits 
of an adventurous bon-viveur, who was himself, in 
his spare moments, intellectual enough for the 
intellectuals themselves. And there was some- 
thing oddly attractive, too, about Gerald’s reso- 
nant methods. There was somehow a generosity 
about him, although at bottom of it all there must 
have been almost nothing but that thin trickle of 
sensuality. His admirers would never have ad- 
mitted that Gerald was selfish; thoughtless, per- 
haps; but when were generous young aristocrats 
not thoughtless? And certainly Gerald was gen- 
uinely thoughtless; about everything but him- 
self. And his generosity was conspicuous enough: 
his chauffeur’s time, his mother’s hospitality, his 
father’s wealth, Gerald never stinted his friends 
such things as these. His brief but devastating 
excursions into the intellectual life alarmed me 
not a little: I could not help detecting in them a 
horrible distortion of my own. Gerald would burst 
into my rooms with an ‘I say, this is frightfully 
interesting about the excavations at Babylon’ (or 
Free-Will, or Symbolism in Art), and he would 
shed his latest discovery in an uninterrupted and 
brilliant torrent, and as far as I could judge with 
every detail incorrect. But principally he talked 
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of women; and for once I lived by proxy in the 
world for which ‘a week-end at Brighton’ has be- 
come a technical phrase. To women he applied a 
universal formula, and according to his own ac- 
counts applied it with unvarying success. ‘Every 
woman,’ he said, ‘is a savage at heart. If she 
thinks you think she ought to be shocked, she’ll 
jolly well be shocked; but if she doesn’t, you can 
do anything with her you like.’ For a great while 
I supposed that these Arabian tales of embraces 
at the dance, of furtive messages and anonymous 
week-ends must come from a metropolitan world 
in which I did not move; and what faint envy 
they stirred in me I probably expressed in the 
verses I began about then to commit to a secret 
notebook (white arms, you may remember, and 
such stuff, figure in them a good deal). And then 
suddenly the heroine of one of Gerald Morley’s 
exploits was a girl I knew myself, the merest 
country girl, you would have said, daughter of a 
parson not far from us. Why, she must have been 
decorating her father’s church for the Harvest 
Festival that very week. After that I began to 
ponder Gerald’s maxim with greater care: ‘If she 
thinks you think she ought to be shocked, she’ll 
jolly well be shocked; but if she doesn’t’... But 
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I’m not sure whether I really suspected then that 
it was a profound psychological truth. 


Gerald succumbed to a distaste for exami- 
nations quite early in his ’Varsity career, and I 
scarcely saw him again until this summer of 1913, 
and then I dined with him in town soon after the 
end of that term. He was a trifle stouter and 
noticeably balder, but otherwise almost exactly 
as of old, even to the trailing lace of one exquisite 
patent-leather shoe. I rather think he had by then 
already married one of his heroines, who led a 
conjugally neglected, but otherwise not unexcit- 
ing, existence somewhere on the south coast. 

‘I’ve just met a girl,’ he began, ‘the type of 
girl that says she admires your studs and sleeve- 
links; you know the type I mean, Dominic.’ 

Gerald always had that habit of classifying his 
female acquaintances as types, as ‘the type who 
asks you what your mother’s Christian name ts,’ 
or, even more frequently, merely as ‘you know the 
type I mean.’ I nodded, untruthfully resurrecting 
old fictions. i 

‘So I told her my great-godfather gave them to 
me,’ Gerald went on; ‘well, great-grandfather, if 
you prefer it; and I told her all about his having 
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travelled in Red India (oh! yes, don’t be donnish, 
Dominic; the place where Red Indians live, of 
course). And she got frightfully interested and 
keen: a great friend of hers used to live in Bom- 
bay, or Mexico, or one of those places in the East. 
Anyway, she’s a bit of a nymph, Dominic, I tell 
you; do you no end of good to meet her; you’re 
getting devilishly donnish, you know, already.’ 
And the upshot was that it was arranged that 
I should meet her that very week; I don’t know 
why I agreed so readily; perhaps it was because 
Gregory of Wadham was staying in my hotel, for 
Gregory is the nonpareil of propriety and caution, 
and when he walks out alone makes a practice of 
always chatting for a minute or two with some 
shopkeeper or policeman to provide an alibi in 
case he should chance afterwards to be wrong- 
fully accused of a murder. Or, perhaps, I was 
afraid of being afraid of her. eae 
Gerald brought her to dinner at my hotel, and 
almost immediately after dinner was called, no 
doubt collusively, on the telephone, and departed 
with resonant laughter. The lady eyed me 
thoughtfully. I remember feverishly moistening 
my lips. What the devil did one do now? She had 
a hard and handsome face, and was, I suppose, 
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about thirty-five. What on earth did one do? 
There must be recognized formulas. She eyed me 
thoughtfully; and passionately I envied Gregory 
of Wadham. 

‘Shall we go to the theatre?’ I suggested de- 
sperately. 

‘If you like,’ she said, and delicately controlled 
a yawn. 

When I am really flummoxed my brain darkens 
and spins, there are no other words for it. I don’t 
remember the phenomenon before that night, but 
there was no doubt about it then. And suddenly 
inspiration came. I ordered liqueur brandies. 
We had one, two, a third. My head lilted pleas- 
antly. 

‘Have you got a flat of your own?’ I said. 

‘Come and have a look at it, boy,’ she replied. 

I couldn’t help feeling that there was a curious 
absence of romance about this business: but with 
young men in those days three liqueur brandies 
went a long way towards providing a colourable 
substitute for it. I tried to persuade myself I was 
in a quiver of anticipation. I believe I succeeded 
fora moment. We took a taxi. London began to 
slide by in a whir of blue and gold. I shut my 
eyes and tried to picture what I was in for. 
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Those three liqueur brandies hadn’t been enough. 
Suddenly the thing had become impossible. 
Could one carry it off? One couldn’t conceivably 
carry it off. Flight? I thrust my head and shoul-- 
ders from the window, clutched at the driver’s 
shoulder, gasped, ‘Stop!’ We drew up. With a 
groan I plunged out, thrust a sovereign into the 
man’s hand, croaked something through the win- 
dow. I don’t think I can have dared to look at her 
at that supreme moment, for in my last memory 
of her she still sits with folded hands gazing plac- 
idly before her, and surely my stampede must 
have stirred even her to visible emotion of some 
sort. I ran for the nearest pavement, gnashing 
my teeth. Ten minutes later, in Piccadilly Circus, 
I found myself still muttering ‘God!’ with every 
step. ‘Damn, damn, damn,’ I whispered. ‘Oh! 
you utter fool.’ Gregory was in the hotel-lounge 
peering at me over his spectacles and a glass of 
soda-water. Here was the world I belonged to; I 
was positively glad to see him. I talked about 
some committee meeting I had come to town for, 
and the dulness of London in general, and sug- 
gested to him, and transiently to myself, too, that 
when my committee was over the day had no 
further interest for me. My heart warmed to- 
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wards old Gregory as I went on, his credulity did 
so greatly assist this picture of myself as the 
quietly refined ascetic. And there remained the 
minor sensualities of the hot bath, the light novel 
in the glow of the bedside reading-lamp. I felt 
quite cheerful. But when I was alone in my room 
and flung up the window upon the whirring blue 
and gold, I cursed myself again. I wrote the poem 
‘Don Juan Redivivus’ that night, of which you 
remember there has been talk. ‘These vitriolic 
verses could have been written by no one but a 
man who has explored vice to its limits and found 
it at last a weariness and an imposture. Burleigh 
was essentially a man of the world.’ That’s what 
the dear ‘Spectator’ said in its obituary. 

I saw Gerald several times that summer; I met 
the parson’s daughter, too, who had been the 
heroine of one of his tales, and she described a 
sale of work to me without so much as a twinkle 
in her eye. And gradually I became persuaded 
that I was an excluded solitary among my con- 
temporaries; that in ballrooms my partners’ 
dances with me were the only interruption in un- 
broken amorous interchange, and that girls who 
talked about the weather to me were all glitter- 
ing innuendo with every other man in the world. 
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And somehow I wasn’t glad of it; wouldn’t accept 
it as a condition of my existence, and build on that 
foundation. ; 

I spent a fortnight of that September in Paris 
with a journalist of my acquaintance; and Paris 
impressed me more than ever as a society to 
which I had not got the key. Sometimes I told 
myself, and almost successfully, that this jovial 
sensuality was naturally remote from me. And 
then a ‘La Vie Parisienne’ would catch my eye, 
or I would remember that we had already been 
three times to the Folies Bergéres (where the 
journalist said the stage-settings were so good). 
Or sometimes, as I dodged the insistent pimps on 
the boulevards at night, I persuaded myself that 
self-control had mastered instinct in me, and that 
self-control alone, shunner of delights, enabled 
me to refuse these swarming houris, with whom 
the mere thought of a /éte-d-téte would send me 
cold all over. 

But I preserved the traditional manner of the 
Englishman in Paris, and my journalist, who 
would often disappear for the night at dinner- 
time, had no idea, I[ think, that I wasn’t similarly 
occupied. Only he became rather petulant about 
my weakness for a taxi to and from the theatre in 
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the evening. He didn’t guess, poor man, how glad 
I was to escape the pavements and the silent 
ignominy of knowing that I was not tempted 
by these celebrated temptations. If Christ in the 
wilderness had found the Devil merely dull! 
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IV 


' ONE midnight, after one of those mortifying taxi- 
cab returns, my journalist had introduced me to 
some friends of his, Sharpe, the novelist, and 
Forthwright, the fanatic of practical neo-Hellen- 
ism (who was to write of me: ‘I remember him in 
Paris. He had the delicate Hellenic good taste 
with the true Hellenic instinct for sampling every 
pleasure’). They talked a good deal — in alter- 
nate monologues. You could see each straining 
for the cue while the other spoke; and then, ‘ Yes; 
but I...’ and a harangue all I’s. Poor men, they 
were but half-civilized. For civilization is the 
subjection of the instinct for self-assertion, and 
not one man in twenty is civilized, and no woman 
till she marries. Sharpe spoke bitterly of how 
cliques were ruining the literature of to-day. (I 
gather that most literary men take this line about 
cliques as soon as they no longer belong to one 
themselves.) And what is more, intellectually 
these two eminent gentlemen were almost child- 
ish. Forthwright, for example, had founded his 
system on the belief that the Greeks admired 
manual labour, and Sharpe was altogether in- 
capable of following even the simplest argument. 
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At the moment these discoveries puffed me up, 
and it didn’t occur to me that what seemed their 
futility was the secret of these men’s achievement; 
for, after all, all but the very biggest successes are 
made by monomaniacs. One must, like Sharpe, 
chance upon a vein of popularity and never 
swerve a hair’s breadth from it, or, like Forth- 
wright, go on saying the same thing over and over 
again, even though it is manifestly false. And I 
was too damnably unspecialized for this sort of 
thing. Perhaps it was as some sort of step to- 
wards such concentration that I resolved when I 
went back to Saint Peter’s that autumn to 
strengthen my will. I selected for my experi- 
ment a genuinely cold bath every morning, as 
being traditionally healthy and undoubtedly un- 
pleasant. Every time I failed — unless for au- 
thentic ill-health — I would give myself a black 
mark in my diary, and if I amassed more than 
half a dozen of those marks within the winter — 
but then I shouldn’t. For a week or so I got on 
admirably, and it was only in the second month 
that it struck me that, although there were no 
recorded failures in my diary, I hadn’t had any- 
thing you could call a really cold bath for at least 
a week. On reflection, though, it proved that 1 
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hadn’t broken my resolve. On Tuesday, you see, 
I had had a headache, and on Wednesday I had 
thought I was going to have a headache, and on 
Thursday and Friday my scout had brought 
warm water by mistake, and I had forgotten to 
correct him. Then once or twice I forgot to notea 
failure, and a little later I decided that if I forgot 
to record it within the twenty-four hours it could 
not fairly be called a failure, since when I did re- 
member it I might so easily be mistaken. And 
after that it was surprising how often I forgot to 
note omissions; sometimes I hadn’t my diary 
handy at the moment and never thought of it 
again, or else I did think of it again and the only 
pencil was out of reach. And so I kept my vow 
intact, until at the end of the year I merged it in 
some fresh tremendous new-year resolution, which 
I don’t remember now. Alas! for man; he swad- 
dles and robes himself in pretense; and sham can- 
not, like his clothes, be doffed easily, and donned 
anew with every day; it grows to him closer than 
the flesh itself, and sooner or later it zs himself. 
Oh, before that hour comes, before you have 
ceased to be, why not learn to undress every 
night, and not only take off your clothes? 

How clearly I recall from just that time my 
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solitary effort to undress. I was remembering it 
only the other day as I read in Duncan’s memoir 
of me that bit about ‘his comprehensive intel- 
lectual grasp, that almost unique alliance of close 
reasoning with delicate imagination.’ Compre- 
hensive intellectual grasp! I had been, I remem- 
ber, to some lantern-jawed lecture on Optimism, 
by a publicist of the moment, and I walked back 
from it with Edgington, who was in high good- 
humour after a new claret at lunch, and with 
little Gregory of Wadham, who had the bright 
and beady intelligence of a robin and chirped out 
little pecking criticisms all the way down the 
High. They wondered why the lecturer was so 
venomous about Progress, and decided that he 
was a Conservative and feared Optimism as a 
revolutionary creed, tainted at its very source by 
the Abbé de Saint-Pierre and the Encyclopeedists, 
and poisoned successively by Anarchists like 
Shelley and Socialists like Saint-Simon and Marx. 
I was a little bit envious of the seeming ease with 
which they summarized and carved that really 
rather intricate and (I thought) futile discourse, 
of which | hadn’t troubled to bring away any very 
definite idea myself. And this surreptitious in- 
ability, of course, made it necessary for me to in- 
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sert something into the dialogue, not just hold my 
tongue. I said: ‘Don’t you think that perhaps 
what the man really hates is not Optimism, but 
Optimists?’ And the remark, which, indeed, was 
probably profoundly true, was very well received; 
and I parted from them at Gregory’s door before 
their blending bass and treble had altogether 
ceased chuckling over it. But in my rooms that 
evening I[ reverted to it with less confidence over 
a pipe. Yes, it had been acute enough, wise in its 
way, maybe; but hadn’t it been, when all was 
said and done, just a decoy for them, and for me 
a cloak for my unconfessed recognition that their 
grasp of, and interest in, the elusive had been a 
good bit beyond my own? Didn’t my mind some- 
times drift rather helplessly when given much to 
carry ata time? Wasn’t I sometimes a little more 
bored with erudite conversation than I ought to 
have been? Wasn’t I, what is more, a coward who 
had fled from a woman in a cab, and funked the 
effect of a cold bath every morning? Did my 
learned colleagues devote as much of their spare 
thoughts as I to matters so slight, unworthy, and 
ridiculous? Inconceivable that Edgington, say, 
should ponder when his time was free (or, indeed, 
sometimes when it wasn’t), not Byzantium, or the 
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imperial crises of the moment, but a new stroke at 
golf, a silly limerick, or imaginary amours with 
some unsuspecting female. Inconceivable, incon- 
ceivable! Such things could not go on behind 
other foreheads. 

True, I liked the right things, my intellectual 
tastes were impeccable, but should I have liked 
them if they hadn’t been the right things? My 
Opinions were on the whole advanced, which just 
then was taken for evidence of intellectual salva- 
tion, but was that proof of thought? Wasn’t all 
opinion — I did get as far as this that night — 
wasn't all opinion prejudice? (Not that opinion 
was illogical, but because it was prejudice in the 
last resort that preordained which argument 
should be permitted to appeal and which be ut- 
terly overlooked?) But I got no further than that: 
I wouldn’t see myself naked; wouldn’t assent 
whole-heartedly, yes, yes, this is so, this cripple 
is myself; and these grim deficiencies mine; I own 
and welcome them; on them I build; maybe they 
are the defects of qualities just as valuable as the 
ones I lack. No;I turned, as men always turn 
in such grim hours to the Immortal Label. My 
two firsts, my fellowship itself, the obviously fa- 
vourable estimate of my world — were these not 
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enough? They were. Gradually the spectre 
melted, as it has dislimned from before the reas- 
sured regard of Mayors and Professors innumer- 
able. That immortal label! You lead men by 
stars and orders, thought Napoleon. You do far 
more than that: you still their secret terrors, keep 
them from the asylum, create for them selves they 
can believe in and admire. Where is John Smith? 
In the whole world there is not any such person. 
Only John Smith, K.C.B., and John Smith who 
received a testimonial from his fellow employees, 
and John Smith who got a first in Greats. 

These are but little matters, so far, these that I 
hadn’t faced? They always are. A great treach- 
ery is easy enough to outstare: some cowardly 
little braggadocio is all you need — as la petite 
morale est ’ennemi de la grande. But the tiny 
meanness is another affair altogether. You won’t 
find that so simple. And when you’ve shirked the 
facing of your little meannesses long enough and 
been respected in the county for years, there'll 
come the inevitable hour, and your crash, then, 
may well be resonant enough. 
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V 


I BELIEVE I might have achieved salvation even 
then without the passage of such bitterness as was 
to come. I should have been saved by a real mar- 
riage, or if I could have made myself a Christian. 
If I could have had love from someone who knew 
me, knew me and took me for all that! What con- 
fessions I would have made, and with confession 
purged the accumulating poison! 

Or if I could have loved humility and failure, 
and needed so no pasteboard. But in a Europe 
organized for the last two thousand years as a. 
pagan society, how should an ordinary Church- 
man turn himself into a Christian? | 

I was a Churchman; I believed in the broad out- 
line of the Christian creed, but my faith was less 
a positive thing than a passionate Chestertonian 
prejudice against the fashionable rationalism of 
that time. I held that man’s mind is bounded (as 
Kant said, didn’t he?) by time and space, and 
quite incompetent to see beyond those two illu- 
sions, unless by the wild intuitions of religion or 
art, and that merely rational pronouncements 
upon the nature of God, the Unknown Who 
watches us, have the pathetic impudence of the 
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judgments which the bees make, no doubt, con- 
cerning the mind of us, the unknown who watch 
the hive. Transcendentally, upon the plane of 
Reality, what has all Science taught us? Nothing. 
God sends His rain upon the just and the unjust 
alike, they said inscrutably of old; and, in Negret- 
ti’s emendation, the cyclone visits meteorologist 
as well as peasant. And is that less inscrutable, 
I ask. Negretti does but shift the insoluble pro- 
blem, as it were, one farther back, from the inex- 
plicable rain to the inexplicable cyclone, the inex- 
plicable evaporation. 

We live in a century in which the professors are 
making dexterous scratches innumerable upon 
the surface of mystery. Buta time will come, and 
soon, when even these will come more slowly and 
then cease, and the professors halt impotent be- 
fore the far-away suggestion of the veiled figure 
they cannot excavate. Yes, intellectually I was 
what one may call a pro-Christian; spiritually I 
Was as pagan as a rural dean. 

It was somewhere in that Christmas term of 
1913 that Simeon Chubb stayed a week-end with 
me at Saint Peter’s. The Reverend Simeon 
Chubb had been a friend of my father’s, and con- 
tinued, to my secret mortification, to preserve 
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towards me an attitude unremittingly avuncular. 
He was a housemaster at one of the most expensive 
public schools, and as a housemaster the reverend 
gentleman’s all-round muscular paganism had 
long ago made him a success. As a schoolboy his 
conduct had been uniformly blameless, but while 
he was at school, though he never knew it, his 
natural instincts had been effectually and perma- 
nently diverted. It was not his fault, but that of 
his environment. The pedagogues of his genera- 
tion had boomed warningly the turpitude and 
penalties of those sins to which schoolboys are 
particularly tempted. But Simeon had never 
been tempted at all by anything so dangerous 
as sin, and naturally it never occurred to him to 
connect those sinaitic admonitions of danger and 
disgrace with himself. And so unchecked and 
unaided by his pastors he fell into a catastrophe 
infinitely more lasting and lamentable than sin. 
But Simeon never guessed it. At Cambridge he 
found that the bad men pursued bad women. No 
desire for such things touched him, and he con- 
cluded, with apparently faultless logic, that he 
was good. And upon that delusion he proceeded 
to organize the rest of his life. He took up religion 
hot and strong, and became an active Churchman 
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of the eighteen-nineties vintage. ‘In all things,’ 
he once said, ‘I try to model myself upon my 
Master.’ And so, like Christ, he believed in the 
county families and in playing ball games, and 
scorning the unmanly, and in being genial, but 
not familiar, to the poor. He believed, too, as 
Christ would no doubt have done, in the Com- 
petitive System, and Imperial Preference, and 
Conscription, and Lord Salisbury. And when 
finally he was ordained, he believed, like Christ, 
in wearing beautiful and expensive vestments. 
He used to take people by the hand and look un- 
winkingly into their eyes and talk to them as man 
to man in the latest slang. And, as man to man, 
he began and ended all his sermons with a funny 
story, to put his audience on easy terms with its 
Creator. The central portion of his exhortations 
he borrowed usually from Arnold or Robertson, 
but, as he once told me, he naturally couldn’t 
disillusion those of his flock who complimented 
him upon their originality, because it wouldn’t 
have been fair to them. And now for twenty-five 
years he had been an ennobling influence in one of 
the most costly of our public schools. 

His visit, in some ways a little wearing, had set 
me thinking again of schoolmastering, the noblest 
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calling in the world or the most absurd. There at 
least might one not achieve some visible result? 
One need but steel oneself to that complete sac- 
rifice of ambition and to that lifelong poverty 
which the nation demands of those who build its 
future; and then? Surely, if Simeon Chubb was a 
success —? For though I might never know more 
of the symptoms, I could not conceive that I 
could know less than he of the causes, of what 
goes on behind the engaging exterior of the young. 
I dallied for some time with the idea. I loved 
to contemplate those captivating scholastic back- 
grounds of grey courts and wise old pedagogues 
and boys in flannels, eager and not marred as yet 
by Church or State; but sooner or later there 
would always intrude a vision of the young, red- 
faced men in athletic ties who teach the big boys 
to collar low and the bottom form not to oil its 
hair, and disappear upon mysterious golfing holi- 
days in Cornwall. 

It is pleasant to play with an idea if you know 
that you will never make up your mind about it. 
And every month I found it harder to do that. 

And so my story begins to move to its catas- 
trophe. 
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VI 


But my second year at Saint Peter’s passed al- 
most as pleasantly as the first; and with the same 
imposing effect of mental competence. And if 
ever I secretly envied our bursar his lucid organ- 
ization of detail, openly I had nothing but com- 
passion for the merely practical man’s visionless 
routine, which is, of course, incompatible with 
the higher appreciations. 

All that July of 1914 I spent deep in the country 
with my father. I was on the verge of publishing 
my first collection of poems. But the war had not 
yet made poetry the lucrative hunting-ground of 
almost any young man with decent brains and 
friends upon the Press; and I was more than a 
trifle nervous as to the reception of my own par- 
ticular brand by the Saint Peter’s senior common 
room. I could see Edgington so very clearly, pol- 
ishing his pince-nez and clearing his throat and be- 
coming more and more politely incredulous as the 
references to slim, white arms accumulated. The 
only arms for which a don should publicly admit 
enthusiasm are those of the Homeric panoply. . 

I think I had never known a more peaceful sum- 
mer. Peace came in at the open windows with 
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the moths that flapped round the silver sconces 
flaming straight upward in the tranquil air as we 
sat on at dinner late into the night, and peace 
came with the far rumble of trains in the twilit 
valley below, and with the shadow of rooks float- 
ing silently across the golden grass, and with the 
hum of bees about foxgloves and hollyhocks 
through the long, sun-steeped afternoons, and 
with the hushed beating of the clock in the cool, 
dim hall. I read, and mused, and wrote a little, 
and played a good deal with James Theophilus 
and Theophilus James, his twin, the vicar’s school- 
boy offspring. We founded the Red Hand Out- 
laws that summer and used to have secret meet- 
ings in black crépe masks behind the big beech 
below our garden. I was finishing my pamphlet 
on Gardens just then, and having great fun with 
John Evelyn. I dipped pretty extensively, too, 
into Bakunin and Marx and Georges Sorel, and 
the revolutionaries generally. If only Marx’s 
childishly clear-cut formule had justified them- 
selves, I thought. If only society could have split 
sharply into those two alertly grappling armies. 
It would have been easy enough to choose one’s 
party then. But now, a member of the great pro- 
fessional classes, discredited by Marx’s hopelessly 
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inaccurate ‘bourgeoisie,’ and caught up in the 
cogs of the commercial conflict, I found it hard 
to discriminate between the claims of intellect, 
which made me a neo-Socialist, and sympathy, 
which was strongly for the Theophilus Jameses 
of this world, and for all they stood for; theoreti- 
cally I was for Labour, but secretly I often glowed 
when Labour was defeated. 

. Almost the only pebbles that disturbed our pool 
of tranquillity were the recurrent young Mrs. 
Robinson, who was unbelievably bright and unin- 
telligent, and a Mrs. Brownjohn, a lady with the 
face of a horse and the manners of an early Chris- 
tian athlete, who used to come in and borrow my 
father’s light fiction with protestations of grati- 
tude which would have been excessive if he had 
rescued her from certain death, and who professed 
a breathless interest in my mildest comments on 
the weather, which nearly drove me crazy. Her 
father, to whom she referred frequently as a liter- 
ary celebrity, had been the proprietor of a large 
but unsuccessful provincial paper, whose object 
had been to advocate a general increase in wages. 
Unfortunately its financial position had long been 
so precarious that its employees, who were shame- 
fully underpaid, were in a state of chronic mutiny, 
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Mrs. Brownjohn controlled almost all the semi- 
religious and benevolent activities of the neigh- 
bourhood, and since she was a girl she can have 
spent very few waking moments that weren’t es- 
sentially a falsehood. 


One afternoon towards the very end of that 
July — after some splendidly erratic stump- 
cricket with Theophilus James and James The- 
ophilus — I had wandered some miles along the 
honeysuckled lanes, slashing the dusty nettles 
with my stick. It was Sunday, and I had not 
altogether recovered from the weekly roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding and tart and cream, which 
as national forms of worship will surely outlast 
the sermon. I always wanted to have ‘Praise the 
Lord’ engraved upon the silver Sunday cream 
jug, and ‘P.T.L.’ printed somehow upon each 
slab of Yorkshire pudding. The religious glow of 
the midday meal would then surely exceed even 
that of the morning service. 

I strolled idly, imagining resounding and pic- 
turesque successes I hadn’t the energy to achieve. 
(It is astonishing what a month in a countryside 
of Mrs. Brownjohns will do for your self-confi- 
dence.) Nearing home I came to a garden that 
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had only lately exchanged a notice that it was to 
let for a new market gardener’s advertisement. 
Over the hedge came the crackle and acrid scent 
of burning weeds, and the sound of children shout- 
ing and running down garden paths. A bonfire at 
some other garden’s edge, grey smoke trailing in 
fresh wind and sun, other children racing down a 
cinder-path? My heart stopped for a moment. 
Surely I had been part of all this long ago? 

I hesitated and walked more slowly along the 
privet hedge. Footsteps flying along the path 
within shortened to the patter of someone pulling 
up abruptly, and just as I reached the narrow iron 
gate a figure shot into sight and clutched at the 
top rail of the gate and came to anchor. The pur- 
suer did not appear. It was a girl about seventeen, 
this, with solemn grey eyes and fair curls, cut 
short in the fashion that became popular a few 
years later. So much I took in in a flash as she 
leant her arms on the gate rail and rested her chin 
on them and looked steadily at me. Her sleeves 
were rolled above her elbows. I mastered an im- 
pulse to bend and kiss first her arms and then her 
cheek and throat: or, to be truthful, I had not the 
courage to indulge it. But I stopped where I was 
in front of her, my heart beginning to go quick. 
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The dog Jason stood still too, with faintly waving 
tail. 

‘Well?’ she ney (And wasn’t that an astonish- 
ing thing to say?) 

‘You haven’t been in these parts long?’ I asked, 
having to say something. 

She entirely ignored the fatuous remark. 

‘We're playing a game,’ she said, and made to 
move away. “ 

_ ‘Mayn’t I come and look at your bonfire?’ I 
said desperately. ‘I’ve always been fond of bon- 
fires.’ 

‘Oh! if you like,’ she answered, without the 
least surprise, ‘but it’s only a play bonfire. 
There'll be a really big one to-morrow.’ 

There could be no doubt that she was beauti- 
ful. 

‘Then I’ll come to-morrow and look at your 
flowers, too.’ 

She nodded. ‘Very well. I'll tell Father.’ 

A boy’s voice began to shout ‘Mary.’ 

‘There, I must go,’ she went on. ‘Good-bye. I 
daresay I’ll see you again. Good-bye, dog.’ 

Jason sniffed solemnly at the gatepost. 

“Won’t you give me one of your flowers before 
you go?’ IT adventured. | 
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‘I can’t wait,’ she said. ‘But you can come in 
and take one.’ 

And she was off down the hedge with a flurry of 
her curls. I found myself blushing scarlet. That 
meretricious little final request of mine, and her 
gloriously matter-of-fact acceptance of it! In- 
deed, everything I could remember of what I 
had said to her had been in one way or another 
essentially unreal, and, yes, she had been never 
anything but herself, unconventional (which 
shouldn’t mean unusual surely). 

I walked on asin a dream. Undoubtedly I had 
seen no person like this in all my life. So much 
became clearer with every step, now that the dis- 
turbance of her presence was gone. Good God! 
think of her in two years — the rose of the world. 
This was the sort of stuff that I was whispering 
voicelessly to myself. Already I desired her. 
I tried to conceive her as my wife; the introduc- 
tions among professorial society; Edgington’s 
bland references to ‘the lady, your spouse’; the 
congratulations of my friends, and behind my 
back, ‘Well, Burleigh’s done for himself all right!’ 
I ceased to think of means, and considered the 
end, however accomplished. I thought of her, of 
her voice, and her strange, calm ways. 
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T found my father in the hall with the Sunday 
paper and Mrs. Brownjohn. He was curiously 
ruffied and distrait. 

‘Read this, Dominic,’ he said; ‘bad news, bad 
news.’ And he handed me the paper. 

‘Isn’t it terrible!’ breathed Mrs. Brownjohn. 
‘Just think, Mr. Burleigh, there’s sure to be a war 
in Europe.’ And inevitably (Mrs. Brownjohn 
always had that effect on me) I maintained that 
there would not be a war, and that, if there were, 
it would not be terrible. 
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VII 


_ | REMEMBER well enough the day itself; and wait- 
ing with my father at the back door for the grocer’s 
cart that brought our paper, driving through the 
hot sunlight of the stable yard, the gardener list- 
lessly carrying a basket towards the garden, and 
Jason contemplatively scratching his left ear in 
a patch of shade by the dovecote. And then in 
enormous letters, WAR. 

I walked back to my room counting the 
cracks in the flagged passage by the kitchen, 
and whistling softly to myself. I believe no de- 
finite thought of any kind whatever had passed 
through my mind. The first precise reflection I 
remember was one I made to my father — 
how fortunate that we had no near relations 
in the regular army. But soon I was thinking 
definitely enough about the potential conse- 
quences of the catastrophe. We were not far from 
the coast, and in those early days one was ready 
to see steely Uhlans topping any hill crest in a 
country walk. My father, indeed, did solemnly 
bury in my presence, and by night, a hundred 
pounds in gold and silver beneath a lilac-bush, so 
that if we were invaded and relapsed into anarchy 
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he or I might be assured sooner or later of some 
modicum of wealth. , 

And my thoughts that first one or so, I dare 
swear, were those of innumerable other D.S.O.’s 
to be. I suggested to my father, almost seriously, 
that we should emigrate to America. I wondered 
elaborately whether Germans storming our vil- 
lage would spare civilians who took sanctuary in 
the village church, and imagined myself — after 
some romantic Academy picture — on the chancel 
steps holding a crucifix between bloodthirsty 
Prussians and a huddle of panic-stricken villagers 
(or—in less ambitious moments — surrepti- 
tiously sneaking into the organ loft). I saw my- 
self forced to wait at meals upon a knot of German 
officers quartered on our house, and imagined the 
proud formality with which I should receive their 
coarse jests at my not being in uniform. 

Then reports began to come in of the sheets of 
flying lead at Liége, and some gentleman farmer 
in the next parish was reported to be inquiring for 
volunteers for the local yeomanry, and I pictured 
detachments of the vicariously patriotic coming 
to inquire for me, and myself counterfeiting a pro- 
longed sickness in a bedroom upstairs. I couldn't 
conceive myself facing those bullets.” 
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Then came a letter from Saint Peter’s to say 
that more men were joining Kitchener’s army 
every day; and close upon it a demand from a 
pupil of mine for my advice. What was he to do? 
That gave me a very ugly ten minutes indeed. 
Then I resolved to sleep the night upon it. I went 
down to breakfast next day very thoughtful. 

‘Father,’ I said, ‘I’m going to ask the nearest 
recruiting doctor about my knee.’ 

A greyness came over the old man’s face. 

“But, Dominic, they couldn’t possibly pass 
you, he protested; ‘your knee would go before 
you'd marched a dozen miles, and your heart 
can’t be right yet after that pneumonia.’ 

‘That’s for them to say,’ I replied stoutly, cal- 
lous of his distress, and knowing well enough, I 
suppose, that if I had thought there was much 
prospect of their taking me I shouldn’t have given 
them the chance. But the way I put it to myself 
was that I would hear first what the doctor said, 
and, if he should approve of me, well — I would 
think it over. After all, there was my duty to 
Saint Peter’s. And if, on the other hand, he didn’t 
pass me, why, when I finely counselled my pupil 
to war — he wasn’t doing much good at Oxford — 
I should be able to insert a chance reference to my 
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own ill-luck which would enormously enhaniee the 
impressive quality of my advice.' 

My father drove me over after lunch in the 
pony-trap, and on the way we gave a patriotic lift 
to the newest of uniformed recruits, who sheep- 
ishly raised his service cap to us in farewell when 
we put him down. 

My father was visibly ill at ease; he couldn’t 
tell, poor old man, how little chance there was in 
those first exacting days of any doctors accepting 
me; nor did he realize, I think, that, as in any 
event I was not proposing to enlist as a private 
soldier, no doctor, however cordially he approved 
of my physique, could hale me forthwith into uni- 
form. He talked continually as we drove, of my 
duty to Oxford, and the need of intellectuals out- 
side the ranks, and I was a trifle contemptuous 
and heroic about it all. The doctor made no 
bones about me. ‘No army in the world,’ he said, 
‘would take you.’ In the pony-trap I reported 
the verdict with much apparent discontent. My 
father was enormously relieved, and planned al- 


«I got a letter on these lines from Burleigh myself. It wasa 
good letter, and I wish I had kept it. I must say that all this sec- 
tion seems to me one in which Burleigh does himself much less 
than justice. He, no doubt, would say that this was the lie i in 
my soul. — Ep. 
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most at once a tea-party for Mrs. Brownjohn and 
young Mrs. Robinson and some others. 

Next morning in a dignified, almost apostolic, 
epistle of patriotic advice to my pupil I referred 
with unconcern to my own recent disappointment. 
And at tea Mrs. Brownjohn’s emphasis was almost 
lyric. 

‘I do think it was too splendid of you to try to 
go, Mr. Burleigh. Such an example to some men! 
And I’m sure it’s all for the best that you couldn't. 
You have such valuable work to do elsewhere.’ 

- ‘1 was very glad the doctor didn’t pass me, 
Mrs. Brownjohn,’ I said. ‘I really never thought 
he would.’ 

She always had that effect on me. She was so 
utterly false herself that to talk to her was like 
wearing the fabled ring that exacts the truth. 
For a moment Mrs. Brownjohn looked almost 
startled. Then she smiled archly at me. 

‘I can tell when you're joking, Mr. Burleigh,’ 
she said. 

For another fortnight I pretended to work 
among my books and papers, and went several 
long bicycle expeditions with James Theophilus 
and Theophilus James. ‘Are you going into the 
army, Dommie?’ they inquired. And I marvelled 
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secretly at the vicar’s bloodthirsty sermons, 
and achieved an Serene) sonnet, beginning, 
I think — 


We who would go, but may not, what of us? 


It was now the first week in that first Septem- 
ber of war, and I found a new poignancy in the 
silences of those September afternoons, and that 
faint chill of coming autumn which touches the 
golden September evenings, and reminds me 
always of the close of regretted schoolboy summer 
holidays. 

Every one of my intimate friends was already 
in the army — and Gerald Morley had written 
ecstatically, and without date or address, from a 
smart cavalry regiment, from which he had been 
transferred within a month because of an affair 
with his major’s wife. 

A chance remark of Mrs. Brownjohn’s about 
the Territorial Army, and a friend of her husband’s 
who was raising a home-service battalion, first 
put the idea into my head. I would join the Ter- 
ritorials. One could do that without immediate 
danger, and the uniform was the same. In a fort- 
night I had arranged it. My father’s feeble op- 
position I overbore by pointing out that I should 
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probably not serve abroad, and at Saint Peter’s, 
where I said nothing of that aspect of the affair, I 
and my project were received with enthusiasm. 
The college would be all but empty of under- 
graduates in October, but I was the first, save one, 
of the fellows to be enmeshed. And so strong is 
’ the corporate life of a college that many of my 
colleagues seemed to feel that in my departure 
they were somehow contributing to the national 
cause themselves. There were two or three under 
forty, who later controlled margarine, or invented 
badges for munition workers, and were rather 
amusingly belettered for their pains, and there 
was one who was killed on the Somme in 1916, 
who had already gone, but for the moment I found 
the rest of them very much interested and intel- 
lectually alert about it all, but not in much dan- 
ger of being engulfed. I slept the night and dined 
there, and sat next Edgington, who had discov- 
ered a great quantity of parallels and precedents 
and apposite quotations from Thucydides. ‘This 
war, my dear Burleigh,’ he told me as he mouthed 
his third glass of port, ‘is &oN\oywratos Tav ply.’ 
And that seemed to please him enormously. I can 
see him still rising from table that night, dignified 
and remote, and stalking away to his rooms, to 
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the circle of shaded light and old Byzantium. The 
world outside and its agonies meant little to him. 
School, College, Fellowship — Edgington had been 
in the cloisters all his time. 


I found no difficulty — now that I had deter- 
mined to succeed — in satisfying the unexacting 
demands of a bewildered country doctor, who 
accepted with a sort of unhappy resignation 
my assurances that, unlike Lord Kitchener, the 
Territorial Army required no more than a merely 
formal examination. 2 

The next step in the beautifully fortuitous pro- 
cesses of those days was to persuade some colonel 
to accept me, and there again I succeeded to ad- 
miration at the first blow. The nearest of our 
local commanding officers was a retired commer- 
cial who had achieved gentility, and appeased a 
lifelong envy of the ‘officer and gentleman’ by 
wearing a highly military moustache and becom- 
ing in his spare time the most militant of Terri- 
torials. He was now, in these riotously patriotic 
days, in the seventh heaven of social felicity, and 
confided to me, at the very outset of our interview, 
that only yesterday the Countess of Yarnton had 
asked him to reserve a commission for a young 
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cousin of hers. I replied with studied artlessness 
that I had been at college with the good lady’s son 
(a conceited youth with whom, asa matter of fact, 
I had never exchanged a word), and I was re- 
ceived into the battalion with open arms, and no 
questions asked. Thus did Colonel Nutt select the 
men who were to do battle for democracy with 
the Prussian militarist caste. 

I spent a fortnight at home while my uniform 
was being made and my commission gazetted, 
and was almost happy in the sudden tranquillity 
of my lulled conscience and the probable remote- 
ness of personal danger in my home-service bat- 
talion. For I had every confidence that the war 
would be over before Colonel Nutt was invited 
to transport his remarkable battalion to the firing- 
line. My poor father did his utmost to be cheer- 
ful, but he was by nature a pessimist, and I don’t 
believe he spent another completely happy day 
in this world. I remember only one flash of his 
old self. I had been idly examining his Incuna- 
bula, and being suddenly distracted by something 
else had carelessly laid the highly treasured 
Spanish ‘Missale Tarraconense’ of John de 
Rosembach dangerously close to the edge of a 
small occasional table. Darting a look of scornful 
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anger at me, my father snatched up the beloved 
volume and marched out of the room, banging 
the door violently behind him. My heart warmed 
to him immensely. But in five minutes he was 
back again, mutely apologetic, and the cloud of 
restraint had descended upon us again. Jason, 
however, remained as perky as ever, and with his 
faintly threshing tail conducted me on many long 
rambles through oakwood and beechwood of red 
and yellow and gold; and I remember how often, 
sitting on a fallen log in some high, sun-chequered 
clearing in the hanging beechwood, chin on hand, 
and Jason panting happily at my knee, I would 
fall into a tranced vacuity of mind, from which I 
would wake with a shiver and a faint sense of 
sorrow, staring out over the thin blue spires of 
smoke in the valley below. And once, as I 
stretched myself and turned, yawning, there was 
a Red Admiral of scarlet and white and black 
sunning itself on a claret-coloured leaf fallen at the 
copse’s edge. A faint eddy of wind stirred the 
brittle leaf, and the butterfly flickered up across 
the shafts of sunlight through the slender stems. 
For it, too, were beauty and the summer dying. 

My uniform arrived, and my commission was 
gazetted a day or two before Colonel Nutt re- 
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quired my presence on Salisbury Plain, and I 
shamefacedly put on the unfamiliar garments one 
evening and went apprehensively to see if Mary 
was to be found in that garden of the bonfires still. 
I hadn’t seen her since our first encounter. 

I went boldly in to inquire for chrysanthemums 
and found her almost at once. She seemed to me 
amazingly beautiful and young and grave. She 
was the only girl I had ever seen whom I couldn’t 
at once imagine as an old woman. We exchanged 
some commonplaces over the chrysanthemums — 
darkly overlooked from the middle distance by a 
bearded man in shirt-sleeves — but she made no 
comment on my attire, and, as I was reluctantly 
summoning Jason to depart, I inquired desper- 
ately: 

‘How do you like my uniform?’ | 

‘I don’t like any uniforms,’ she said. 

‘But I thought all girls liked uniforms,’ I pro- 
tested. 

» ‘Not all,’ she replied with grave courtesy, and 
would have left it at that, astonishing child. 

‘Why don’t you like EMD aHE) anyway?’ I 
persisted. 

‘Because they make every one look the same, 
and because they make me think of men killing — 
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and being killed,’ she answered. And I caught 
her grey eye above the golden brown chrysan- 
themums. 

Mrs. Brownjohn fell in with me on my way 
home and was enraptured. 

‘How splendid you look, Mr. Burleigh! I do - 
think uniform is so becoming!’ 

‘Do you? I don’t care for it much myself,’ I 
answered, inevitably. : 

Several ladies of my father’s acquaintance 
congratulated me in those ultimate days on my 
approaching heroism, and I replied modestly that 
I didn’t suppose we should ‘get out’ yet awhile, 
almost involuntarily suggesting that I regretted 
all delay. And I have little doubt that many of 
them found me an inspiring example of young 
England’s resolution and sacrifice. And why not? 
For all I know, innumerable other such ennobling 
examples of manhood may have been thinking in 
those confusing days very much such thoughts as 
mine. 
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VIII 


I WENT to that new life with a quite clear-cut and 
fashionable conception of the ideal officer. Kip- 
ling and Newbolt and Merriman had long ago 
imposed upon me their conception of the infalli- 
ble Anglo-Saxon subaltern, reticent, loftily apart 
from the men he commanded, and yet myste- 
riously beloved and familiar with them. Always 
that subaltern loved and understood his men, and 
I was determined to do the same, although I 
could not avoid some secret misgiving when I 
reflected how hard in experience it sometimes 
proves either to love or to understand the men of 
your own traditions with whom you dine every 
day of the week. 

I encountered obstacles at once. By the time 
I joined we were billeted in empty houses in 
our county town (where Nutt had glorious op- 
portunities at Church Parade down the High 
Street on Sundays). One of my duties was the 
inspection of feet after route marches, and an- 
other the supervision of the men’s meals (no 
true British subaltern will consent to eat himself 
until he has seen his men fed; unless, of course, he 
has a junior to whom he can delegate the job). By 
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the time I had pretended to examine that forest 
of odorous, unsightly feet, and had watched the 
men horribly wolfing their food, not only had I 
very little appetite myself, but I brought away a 
noticeable aversion to my charges, and a lingering 
suspicion of democracy itself. There were many 
of them I liked, and more that singly I admired, 
but in the mass, odorous, wearisomely invariable 
in epithet, and at present ill-disciplined, I didn’t 
care for them in the least. You see, I wasn’t 
trained as a Christian. I had never learnt to ad- 
mire as such the simple and brave and humble; 
and I hadn’t come to recognize yet for myself the 
wonder in the soul of every man. 

But when Nutt, after one of his afternoon ora- 
tions on the five deadly military virtues, asked 
what I thought of my men, I assured him they 
were splendid fellows. ‘He was worshipped by 
his men.’ So, I see with some curiosity, several 
of my obituary memoirs record. As it stands, of 
course, it is a lie. One can’t be loved by those one 
hasn’t loved oneself. But all the same I am pretty 
sure they liked me well enough; I had a pleasant 
way with me when I chose, and I couldn’t have 
borne to be as cordially disliked as several of my 
fellow officers to whose bereaved parents sergeants 
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wrote later that their men would have followed 
them anywhere. 

Those fellow officers of mine were a formidable 
lot. This was in the main a new battalion, and 
thanks to Nutt’s social aspirations he had con- 
trived to amass a collection of the younger and 
less successful connections of persons whom he 
believed to be important in the country, for the 
most part young men whom far-sighted relatives 
had wisely diverted to the colonies in their teens. 
And now they had flocked back at the call of 
patriotism and the prospect of repairing the dis- 
appointment inflicted by the excessive intellectual 
standards of Sandhurst. In my cloistered ex- 
istence I had never met minds of this sort before 
— rigid, amazingly narrow, and, what was newest 
to me, altogether unaware of their limitations. 
The slightest divagation from the most straight- 
forward speech became meaningless to them, and 
I learnt for the first time, now it had become im- 
possible, how great a part in one’s*mental training 
is played by conversation. My first book of 
poems was just out, and had attracted rather 
more attention than I expected. None of them, 
of course, had heard of it, but someone had got 
hold of the idea that I was a poet, and that, when 
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they had fully assimilated it, together with my 
reputation for indecent learning, subtly cut me off 
from almost all of them, as if I was a man of 
another race. Earlier, too, I had incautiously re- 
ferred to some thing or person as ‘early-Victorian,’ 
and that had startled many of them profoundly. 
The second-in-command, a wizened, terrier-like 
fellow from the special reserve, made semi-jocular 
references to it continually; and whenever any 
particularly unintelligible orders reached us he 
would mutter that he ‘supposed it was post- 
Edwardian or neo-Georgian or something of that 
sort.’ I was fairly unhappy, I suppose. I devel- 
oped curious fits of nostalgia for childhood. The 
rustle of fallen leaves blowing across a gravel 
path, the whisper of rain on empty pavements, 
would affect me suddenly with an almost physical 
pain; for an irretrievable moment I would not 
merely remember, but essentially be a boy again, 
with all the wholly forgotten bodily and mental 
sensations of seven years old, and ‘Time is an il- 
lusion, but he is our master,’ I would tell myself, 
in partial explanation of the dull ache with which 
I would return to the world of Nutt and my semi- 
colonial fellow officers. 

I am ashamed to say that I made no afore to 
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stand out against Nutt and the semi-colonials 
spiritually, to assert among them my mental in- 
dividuality or openly to disregard their simple, 
pagan creeds. I merely became for the most part 
silent, thought my own thoughts, and when I 
spoke was careful to appear as little as possible 
other than themselves. And on their own level, 
of course, I was less efficient than they. I wish 
enormously now that I had had the rebel’s cour- 
age, for along my own lines I might have made 
something of an officer, I believe. But for the mo- 
ment we were all unconscious fellow conspirators, 
involved together in creating an illusion — the 
illusion that we were really anxious to find our- 
selves in the firing-line. And under such condi- 
tions it isn’t easy to rebel in the interests of 
reality. 

And meanwhile I daily realized my incompe- 
tence. My mind just wouldn’t hold details. I 
could study a map for hours, and not know five 
minutes later whether I was marching east or 
west. Why, off and on I’d been at Oxford half a 
dozen years, and still I could only remember 
whether the Isis flowed up or down from Sand- 
ford to the college barges by quoting Arnold’s 
lines: 
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I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford yields. 


And them I sometimes quoted wrong. I learnt the 
names of various bits of the rifle by heart, but I 
had no more idea than a child why or how they 
worked. And though I read in the ‘Field Service 
Pocket Book’ prodigious instructions for the 
bridging of rivers, to save my life I couldn’t have 
nailed two bits of plank so that they would hold 
together, and when it came to the pinch I could 
never recollect whether the figure had been four, 
or seven, hundred. Why, I couldn’t shuffle a pack 
of cards or light my own pipe in a wind. I began 
to realize in how profound a sense I belonged to a 
class of parasites. But still I could use words. I 
read the manuals more extensively than most 
of my fellows, and technical phraseology — who 
should know it, if not 1? — is always impressive. 
And naturally I did my best not only to forget my 
deficiencies myself, but to conceal them from the 
men whom my mention of young Lord Southwold 
had qualified me to command. I don’t suppose I 
was very successful in either attempt. 

Not that insufficiency in the sort of things Nutt 
liked to see us doing bore much relation to one’s 
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prospects in France. In these early days the War 
Office found itseif too completely occupied else- 
where to bother about such details as the train- 
ing of the Territorial Army. And Nutt’s concep- 
tion of preparing his officers for the World War 
did not go much beyond a daily ceremonial sword- 
drill and recurrent eulogies of such elemental qual- 
ities as a soldierly salute, couched usually in the 
form of reminiscence of what had been said to 
him by men with double-barrelled names when he 
was attached to the Rifle Brigade for the summer 
manoeuvres of ’98. Once a week there was a grand 
battalion parade at which our recently mounted 
second-in-command, after surviving long enough 
to go through a tremendous business of calling the 
battalion to attention as Nutt rode gloriously 
onto the field, would be borne reluctantly towards 
the horizon, leaving us to an infernal duet of 
Nutt’s musical but irrelevant words of command 
and the sergeant-major’s hoarse solto voce emen- 
dations. Afterwards, when some impossible order 
had dislocated the battalion inextricably, Nutt 
would summon his officers forth and complain 
that he knew we did our best, but that a colonel 
expected more efficient support than this. And 
for a moment, as we stood meekly round, hating 
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him with a passionate, silent fury, I used almost 
to attain a sense of comradeship with my com- 
panions. | 

And gradually I was captured by what Nutt 
would have called the ‘military spirit.’ I began 
to enjoy the small vanities of our route marches, 
on which for everyone we passed we were heroes: 
the country girls who tossed us apples; the school- 
boys who shyly waved their caps, or stared wide- 
eyed as music led us returning up the High Street, 
at our head Nutt, like a triumphing Roman, 
gravely acknowledging the plaudits of the mob; 
the manifest acceptance of us individually as 
patriots by everyone we met; the embarrassing 
anxieties of old men to wait on one at civilian tea- 
parties. I began to study the angle of my service 
cap in the mirror. If people persist in letting you 
see that they think you possess a certain quality, 
it won’t be long before you believe yourself that 
you possess it. Certainly under the consistent 
pressure of circumstance it wasn’t long before I 
came to believe that I was brave. What is more, 
I developed a premonition that, whatever hap- 
pened, I should survive the war. Indeed, I must 
have approximated to old Nutt, whose concep- 
tion of war, I suppose, was a glorified Rifle Bri- 
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gade summer manceuvre in which a number of 
private soldiers and a company commander or so 
got shot and the survivors responded tensely to 
the well-timed emotional appeals of their elderly 
colonel. (And then, who could tell, General Sir 
William Nutt, K.C.B., immensely prominent in 
the county... ?) 

I began to take a not altogether unenvious in- 
terest in ribbons, and other such aspects of patriot- 
ism. And I can only suppose it was the crest of 
one of these waves of generous military enthusi- 
asm that took me on that fatal afternoon early in 
1915 when Nutt, pale to the lips and intermit- 
tently brushing away his glorious tears, announced 
that his Territorial battalion — his — had been 
instructed by the War Office to volunteer (it was 
still a question of volunteering) for active service 
in France. At any rate, I was one of the first of 
the fifteen officers who stepped forward in reply to 
his ‘Men, who comes with me?’ It is true that I 
did it very largely upon a transient impulse to 
show these robust semi-colonials that I wasn’t 
such an idiot as they may have thought me, and 
it is true, too, that I regretted it the moment I 
had done it. The staggering fact remains that I 
did it, and that, when my turn came for a week’s 
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farewell leave before our presumed departure, I 
still hadn’t announced, as had two of my fellow 
officers and Nutt himself, that to my regret 
urgent family affairs had forced me to remain in 
England. But all the same, I went home with the 
settled determination that if my resolution broke 
down before the week was up (and I was pretty 
sure it would), I would arrange that some medical 
authority or other should forbid me to go. 

I found the old man, my father, after a little 
rather forced initial hilarity, unusually grave 
and silent, and disposed to eye me meditatively 
when he thought I wasn’t looking. But he never 
said anything (as I rather hoped he would) to the 
effect that for his sake I mustn’t go. 

After breakfast on my third morning I strolled 
across the lawn with a cigarette. Everything was 
bright and cold with dew and sun, and the 
branches and shrubs were white with gossamer, 
and from a great distance came the faint sound of 
a bugle call. I reached the path beyond the lawn, 
by the hedge where young Gervase Waters and 
I as boys had made our secret camp. I strolled 
along it, shuffling the strew of fallen leaves, and 
breathing deep the glittering air. And then sud- 
denly I was a boy again, going to fetch Gervase to 
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play Indians on a sunny morning in November 
with all the world in front of me. Only a moment, 
and I was back again; and Gervase Waters was a 
putrefying corpse in Flanders, and I far from all 
lovely things, in a world where one was no longer 
cared for as in boyhood and protected. That 
poignant contrast thrust my tottering resolution 
over the brink. I would go to the doctor who had 
said no army in the world would take me, and ex- 
plain that I had subtly contrived to intrude my- 
self into His Majesty’s forces, even to be under 
orders for France, but that now I had been smit- 
ten by my conscience. Was I, with my physical 
disabilities, justified in facing the sauay Tce 
of the firing-line? 

About all this I would be very restrained and 
sorrowful, the heroic heart in the feeble frame, 
burning to do my duty, but knowing sadly before- 
hand that I desired the impossible. | 


/ Among the ancient ‘Spheres’ in the doctor’s 
waiting-room I found a cheerful youngster, who 
hailed my uniform with delight. 

‘I’m going to get passed for a commission,’ he 
divulged irrepressibly, and displayed an incon- 
venient disposition to await confidences in return. 
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And so perforce I rehearsed on him what I was 
to say to the doctor. Only I slightly shifted the 
stress. 

‘T expect it'll be all right,’ I said, ‘but I’ve been 
simply made to come and ask.’ 

‘I’m sure it will be,’ he replied, with hateful 
confidence. 

I went into the doctor with a slightly quickened 
pulse. I found him wearily patient. 

‘Yes?’ he said. 

My réle went to the winds. 

‘I just want to make sure it’s all right,’ I ex- 
plained, speaking nervously and fast. ‘I’m prac- 
tically certain that it is, you know.’ 

‘You got yourself passed originally? And 
you're not worse? And you are really anxious to 
go?’ 

My dry mouth answered for me, ‘Oh, yes, 
anxious to go, if it’s all right.’ How could I dis- 
illusion him? 

‘Well, then, Mr. Burleigh, I think I needn’t 
disappoint you,’ said the fateful man. 

God! all over in two minutes. I thanked him 
warmly, cursing bitterly in my heart. ‘Why 
don’t you go yourself, you old blighter?’ I wanted 
to ask. I bowed myself out. For all I know I may 
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have been an inspiration to him for weeks; in- 
deed, I did hear afterwards that he had spoken 
warmly of my courage to his friends. And after 
all, so far, 7f I were judged only by appearance, by 
what I had said and done since war began, you 
would scarcely find a finer example of courage and 
sacrifice. The vicar, I was told, made several ob- 
vious references to me in that Sunday’s sermon on 
the text ‘only be of a good courage, quit you like 
men, be strong.’ 


Those appearances were all I had to live on 
through those last bitter days of leave. Can it be 
wondered that I almost came to believe in them? 

The days were fine and cold and golden, and 
now and again there was an all-but-spring in the 
air. Soon, soon would flower the oft-blossomed 
cherry-tree. I could have wept at the beauty of it 
all. On the last afternoon before I was to go, 
Jason, with his waving tail, took me a great walk 
through the leafless woods, and in the old clearing 
I sat on the same fallen log and contemplated the 
valley at my feet, with those blue wisps of smoke 
and that distant low of cattle, and the faint sound 
of horses trotting on frozen highways far away. 

And I followed in imagination the valley roads 
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which Gervase and I had explored in summer 
holidays long ago, and reflected that in some 
measure, at least, all this beauty was a part of me 
for ever. 

That evening I said good-bye to Mary. Self- 
pity and self-admiration mingled luxuriously as I 
walked to the bonfire garden, with my genuine 
desire. But a momentary exhilaration swamped 
them both as she walked with me slowly down 
the cinder-path. Like the elders of Troy with 
Helen, I could have gone backwards from before 
her, so flower-like and exquisite seemed to me her 
beauty, so strangely like something I had unwit- 
tingly desired for years. 

‘I’m going, Mary,’ I said. ‘In a fortnight I 
shall be in France.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ she said simply. 

I hadn’t altogether expected just that. 

‘But it’s rather exciting, you know,’ I protested. 

‘They don’t all think so out there.’ 

I was almost annoyed. 

‘Well, you might be a bit more encouraging 
than that,’ I said. 

She smiled. 

‘If no woman had ever told any man that uni- 
forms and guns and — and bands were exciting, 
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there wouldn’t have been so many wars, you 
know.’ 

This struck me as unexpectedly true. I changed 
the subject. : 

‘Will you write to me sometimes?’ I asked. I 
felt that I was safest following beaten paths. 

She seemed surprised and reflected for a mo- 
ment. 

“Would you like me to?’ she said. ‘Well, I 
could try now and again.’ 

It came to me suddenly that I might never have 
another chance of kissing her. Why, I might 
never again in this world have a chance of kissing 
any girl I really desired. I caught my breath, was 
on the verge of doing it, hesitated, was lost. 

We were still pacing the cinder-path, and I was 
saying something idiotic. Clearly I should be 
nothing but idiotic until I put an end to this sus- 
pense, one way or another. (You'll regret it always 
4f you don’t.) Well, if my fourth step from now 
took me naturally on to that piece of slate (no 
striding), I would do it.... Plump on to it! I 
hesitated. 

‘Mary,’ I said faintly, ‘is it living among flow- 
ers that makes you so like a flower yourself?’ 

She wasn’t in the least embarrassed; she just 
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looked at me and smiled delightfully. I took a 
deep breath and a step towards her, half hesi- 
tated, put my hand on her shoulder. She drew 
her head back ever so little, just caught her 
breath, scarcely flinched at all. Her colour was 
a little heightened, and all she said was: ‘Well, 
never mind, you're going to France.’ 

At that for a moment I could have done it 
again, and then abruptly I changed the subject, 
talked as naturally as I could of other things. 

We came to the little iron gate. 

_ ‘Au revoir,’ I said, and with a sudden passion 
caught her by the wrists. ‘Mary,’ I said in a 
fierce, hurried undertone, ‘I swear I won’t kiss 
another girl until I kiss you again.’ 


_ And I fled without looking over my shoulder. 
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IX 


In the oblong of night sky overhead one could 
just detect the hurrying rain-clouds, save when 
a sudden flare made the blackness impenetrable. 
Between them and us, crouching in a communi- 
cation trench and wearisomely laden with all we 
thought we needed for the front line, passed a 
steady whiffle of unaimed bullets. The battalion 
had been once before in the line, but for me this 
was the first experience. We had been stumbling 
interminably through the mud and dark, some- 
times strung-out and hastening along shallow 
trenches farther back, now where they grew deep 
and narrow, more often for minutes at a time 
halted in a close-packed and impatient single file. 
All sorts of mutilated messages passed from in- 
visible front or rear. The men grumbled inces- 
santly, until fatigue began to keep them quiet; I 
myself had long ago ceased to be afraid or excited 
or inquisitive, or, indeed, to desire anything in the 
world but rest and a drink. Even the ultimate 
front line itself, when we got there, impressed me 
rather as a place where one might at last sit down 
than, as it ought to have done, as the outer 
boundary of civilization, the margin of that nar- 
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row surviving slice of Western Europe which con- 
tained my autumn valley, and the garden of the 
bonfires, and Mary, and the future of mankind. 
For myself I merely wanted to be left alone; I 
didn’t care a button for anyone in the world. 
And almost at once a whir and deafening crackle, 
which sounded as if it couldn’t come from more 
than five yards away, obliterated suddenly the 
medley of heterogeneous noises which proceeded 
from the cavernous night. I stood up bewildered 
on the deep floor of the trench, my ears full of the 
uproar, my eyes perplexed by the flickering dark- 
ness. I don’t think I had any notion what was 
happening or what I ought to do. Somewhere a 
voice said ‘machine gun,’ and before I had reacted 
‘to that suggestion word came from mouth to 
mouth to ‘stand to.’ In those days and in those 
parts trenches were dug in two levels. There was 
a fire-step on which men stood to fire over the 
parapet, and the floor proper along which one 
walked from traverse to traverse. The men stood 
up on the firing-step and peered into the invisible 
tornado; I paced up and down my command on 
the floor of the trench, and examined my revolver, 
and gave unnecessary, and, I think, inaudible, 
instructions. I don’t think I was frightened in the 
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least, merely momentarily bewildered. Soon the 
terrier-like second-in-command, who had been so 
amused at my ‘early-Victorian,’ strolled into my 
traverse; surprisingly he seemed to introduce 
an atmosphere of calm geniality I hadn’t noticed 
before. 

‘Anything in front of you?’ he inquired, smil- 
ing. | 

I felt a sudden affection for him. 

‘Nothing,’ I said, and jumped onto the fire- 
step and peered well out into the hurtling ob- 

scurity. 
No, the graceful arching rockets, with their 
hectic flares, showed nothing but gaunt, flicker- 
ing posts and wire-strands and jagged outlines of 
blackness. 

‘No enemy, Sergeant?’ I said to my neighbour. 

‘Not a one, sir.’ 

But I went on peering after that, some time 
after I’d recalled with a sudden shock that at any 
moment my brains might be spattering on the 
parados behind me. I wanted to show the terrier- 
like second-in-command who’d smiled at me so 
nicely that I wasn’t frightened of bullets — no, 
‘not I. I stepped down. 

‘Nothing doing, Major,’ I said. 
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‘Good work,’ he replied contentedly, and 
strolled away. 

And almost at once the purposeful tornado 
faded away into the usual desultory uproar of 
night-time. An unnecessary alarm. Soon the men 
could stiffly remove some of their fantastic equip- 
ment. 

So this was all? Well, this was easy enough to 
face. I imagined airy and nonchalant descrip- 
tions for Mary. ‘Heavy machine-gun fire: it 
didn’t spoil our night.’ I felt a strange exhilara- 
tion and a new softening of the heart towards | 
these stolid English countrymen. We were going 
to see this thing through together! And after I 
had instructed my sentries, I strolled down the 
line chatting with the men who were beginning to 
‘doss down.’ They, too, seemed to greet me with 
a new cordiality. I felt an increased respect for 
the weather-beaten platoon sergeant, harsh and 
unlettered, in whose presence I was a boy of 
twelve. But next morning, after standing to arms 
at shivering dawn, my mood had passed, and I 
felt an acute distaste for the business-like alert- 
ness of the excellent adjutant, so ceaselessly re- 
volving practical detail, whereas my own instinct 
was always to withdraw inwards upon myself 
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whenever practical detail did not thrust itself 
upon me. 

There was a monotonous morning of trench- 
improving, but I had half an hour to myself and 
got out my patience cards. I had become much 
addicted to patience since we crossed the Chan- 
nel. I used to resort to it for omens as to my prin- 
cipal anxiety of the moment, usually our chances 
of having to attack across the open. If I ‘got it 
out’ once in ten times, we should remain immune; 
and then I would fail ten times and refuse the 
omen, and decide that all would be well if I got 
out twenty cards in any of the next three turns. 
And sooner or later, of course, I got the omen I 
wanted; and every now and again, too, it would 
come with startling ease and suddenness, and I 
would be greatly encouraged by it, and forget 
completely all the times when the omen had been 
adverse. I don’t believe I shall ever see patience 
played again (if patience comes my way in the 
new life) without a faint, disquieting revival of 
the apprehensions of those evil, old days. 

Just as the tenth attempt had been altogether 
obstructed by an immovable king, I heard a voice 
in the traverse on my right, ‘The officer’s just 
round the corner, sir,’ and a cadaverous and mel- 
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ancholy captain whom I hadn’t seen before be- 
came framed, peering, at the opening of my tiny 
dug-out. My company was on the extreme right 
of the battalion, and the stranger came appar- 
ently from among our neighbours. I was sur- 
prised to observe an irresolute and embarrassed 
sergeant from the same regiment hanging anx- 
iously in the background. I came out into the 
trench. The new-comer tapped me encourag- 
ingly on the shoulder, and spoke in a confidential 
undertone. I noticed that he was deadly pale, and 
that there was a strained excitement in his eyes, 
altogether unlike the apathetic stare of most men 
I had seen in the trenches. 

‘Look here, old chap,’ he said, ‘are you a 
Wykehamist?’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ I replied. 

Surely he couldn’t be collecting subscriptions 
here? 

‘Well, nor am I,’ he went on surprisingly. ‘I 
thought you looked like one, that’s all. The truth 
is the inside of one of my fags, lots of my fags, is 
hanging on the wire just outside there, and I’m 
going out to fetch ’em in. Little beasts, I always 
liked ’em. Still, I thought I’d like to tell you be- 
fore I went, old chap, that’s all. So long.’ 
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And he began, with great deliberation, to climb 
the fire-step. The sergeant, who had been hover- 
ing in a sidelong manner about three yards behind 
us, flung himself with the utmost resolution upon 
his officer, and seized him round the waist. I 
stood in motionless amazement; the men within 
sight gaped open-mouthed. 

‘Steady, sir, steady,’ said the sergeant, ten- 
tatively loosing his hold; and over his shoulder he 
jerked, ‘Thought he was going queer. Precious 
lucky he didn’t cop one that time.’ 

The mysterious captain drew himself up. 

‘Sergeant Pickersgill,’ he said dryly, ‘I shall 
place you under arrest.’ And, turning to me, he 
added, ‘Just explain to him, old chappie, would 
you? He means well. But there are the insides of 
all sorts of little beasts I used to know on the wire 
out there; he doesn’t realize that.’ 

And like a flash he had turned and was hauling 
himself over the parapet. 

With a cry the sergeant was on him, a good 
second before I could grasp his legs myself. 

There was a thud, and the fugitive fell back 
into the trench; something wet splashed my cheek 
and sleeve. He lay in the bottom of the trench, 
with blood and something darker all over his face. 
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His mouth opened and shut twice, then remained 
open. The sergeant bent over him. 

‘Shot through the head,’ he pronounced laconi- 
cally. ‘Thought he was going off his rocker.’ 

And he told us the stranger’s name: I had heard 
it myself; the man was a well-known athlete. And 
he’d ‘gone off his rocker.’ I wondered what intol- 
erable mental conflict that simple laconism served 
to designate. Then I looked down at my sleeve 
and went hastily into my dug-out, retching vio- 
lently. 

Afterwards I saw an obituary of the man. 
‘Killed,’ his colonel wrote, ‘leading his men upon 

a desperate attack.’ 


Rumours circulate most mysteriously in the 
trenches, and they are almost always immensely 
plausible. Certainly the whole of our battalion 
next morning was profoundly convinced that we 
were to be involved in a big attack within the next 
two days. I pointed out the numerous improba- 
bilities of the story to everyone I heard talk of it, 
but though my head might reason, my heart be- 
lieved the worst. And all day long, whatever I 
was doing or saying, I could feel myself moving 
into those rushing sheets of lead. My throat was 
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dry, and now and then I would swallow con- 
vulsively. That sick apprehension that takes you 
in the pit of the stomach came back to me; worse 
even than when I was going back for my second 
term at school. Here and there men would look up 
at me inquiringly. ‘I hear as how we'’re to be for 
it, sir.’ And I would exhort them, with a smile, 
not to believe a word of it, and wonder what, 
beneath those impassive exteriors, they really 
thought about it all; and without a pause be back 
at my secret speculations — if you held your arm 
over your face you could protect your eyes, it is 
true, but then your stomach! A bullet in the 
stomach! It would be easier, of course, to cover 
the stomach, but to be blinded! That was my 
supreme terror. And supposing one reached the 
enemy's trenches unscratched and the enemy 
hadn’t run. What then? How does one evade 
bayonets? 

I. felt immensely — how shall I put it?— 
uncared-for. In my old cloistered life, from child- 
hood onwards, there had always been someone, or 
some institution, between me and anything but 
the most self-sought disaster. Even in the army 
hitherto there had always been Orders, a remote 
They which had an eye even to the buttons on 
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your coat; at least you were within walls, an in- 
stitution still stood between you and the ravening 
world. But here — nothing. I found it a night- 
mare sensation, this of realizing that your world 
henceforth is to contain only two sorts of men — 
men who will try to kill you, and men who won’t 
very much mind if you are killed. 

Twice the adjutant passed me, very preoccu- 
pied, with a sheaf of typewritten papers in his 
hand, and each time my heart gave a bound, and 
each time I found I hadn’t the resolution to ask 
him point-blank for his opinion of the rumour. 
He might have known that it was true! 

What little sleep I got that night was broken 
by evil dreams, from each of which I woke with 
a vague sense that a reality awaited me more evil 
than the dream. And early next morning, alto- 
gether unexpectedly, began a tumult of disjointed 
and unintelligible events which even now I don’t 
understand asa whole. Indeed, I came so soon to 
believe, all but whole-heartedly, in the version of 
my own share of them presented by the official an- 
nouncement of my D.S.O., that it needs a bit of an 
effort to recall at this distance of time what it was 
that really happened. 

First, I think, came what I took at the time for 
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a prodigious bombardment. The air certainly was 
full of rushing and crashing and the tingling whir 
of shrapnel; now and then, with a hideous uproar, 
a black fountain would start up and hang towering, 
as it seemed, immediately behind, or but a yard in 
front of, our parapet, with fragments showering 
down all about us, and a dozen times at least just 
to left or right there was a shattering din that left 
me groaning softly to myself and someone would 
mutter hoarsely, ‘There’s number five bloody 
platoon blowed in.’ But no annihilation fell im- 
mediately upon us. I suppose that all this oc- 
curred while I must have gone through a number 
of mechanical actions, but all I can recollect is an 
overwhelming physical terror. (‘O God!’ I kept 
whispering to myself.) Mental processes must 
have almost ceased in me. Apprehension of the 
future, of anything that might follow the cessa- 
tion of this buffeting horror, was blotted out. It 
was as if not I, but my legs and arms, my head 
and chest, were each individually flinching and 
quivering with dread. What endured to me, asa 
conscious thinking individual, had shrunk to a 
mere agonized speculation, ‘How long, how long, 
how long can this go on? Surely the next one is 
for us.’ And I didn’t even wonder what instanta- 
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neous obliteration could be like. I suppose I may 
have shouted to men near me, men whom then, 
for the first time, though I recalled the difference 
only long afterwards, I saw no longer wearing the 
masks of every day, but with something unac- 
customed and less pleasant peering unguarded 
from their eyes. And I have heard since that this 
was comparatively nothing of a bombardment; 
little more than a mischievous jest. I can’t re- 
member the thing actually stopping, nor how and 
when I first knew that great sections of the trench 
on our left were battered in, and that the men 
who’d been in them were either pounded feet deep 
into the mud or had made their way blindly to- 
wards the rear down the nearest communication 
trench, so that not a fighting man remained be- 
tween us, a handful of scarcely thirty, among 
whom I was the only officer, and a company a 
hundred yards away on the left. On our immedi- 
ate right, too, fifty yards of defence at least were 
gone between ourselves and the neighbouring 
regiment. We were a forlorn and purposeless 
island, surviving by a mere freak in destruction. 
All this, though, if I knew it at all that day, I can 
only have realized in intermittent fragments and 
as an irrelevant detail in the whirl of the instinc- 
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tive struggle for life. The good name of the regi- 
ment, honour, the safety of the brigade, such 
abstractions as these didn’t, as far as I can tell, 
even enter my head then. Certainly the record of 
my D.S.O. didn’t get anywhere near the truth. 
‘Lieutenant Burleigh, with great gallantry and 
grasp of the situation, encouraged and organized 
the remaining troops for defence, twice beat off 
heavy enemy attacks, and drove out with bombs 
those of the enemy on his left flank who had ob- 
tained a temporary lodgément in our lines.’ 

The first definite fact of which I can remember 
becoming conscious, as it were, the first precise 
outline emerging from the mere intolerable tumult, 
was the spectacle of a cluster of our fellows, forty 
yards, perhaps, on our left, scuttling, bent double, 
for the communication trench. The fire trench 
between them and it had been battered in, and I 
suppose they thought they were abandoned, only 
I didn’t think that out then; their pitiable effort 
was merely a disconnected part of the general 
horror. And so, too, was the way they went down 
like poppies under a scythe. But that fact of 
their immediate destruction burnt itself into my 
consciousness — the first I had assimilated since 
I had emerged from mere tumult. They had left 
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the trenches and were dead! Stick to the trenches, 
then, the only shelter you have! Outside them 
you're naked, lost, butchered. At all costs stick 
to this familiar, protecting slit in the ground. 
And then, without an interval, as I remember it, 
I was staring frenziedly at a surge of field grey 
setting towards us. All round me men fired and 
muttered, and, panting, fired again. How far? 
Fifty yards? (Bayonets in the stomach!) I could 
hear the men at my elbow whispering beneath 
the crackle of musketry: ‘Gor! Boshes! Bloody, 
damned Boshes!’ I believe I fired every chamber 
in my revolver at them before they were within 
twenty yards. And then, incredibly, they weren’t 
there. A few I saw fall, and then suddenly there 
were no more coming at us. 

A wrinkled sergeant, plastered with sweat- 
streaked mud, was peering earnestly into my 
face. 

‘Our chaps...machine gun... 
“over on our right.’ 

There was a great uproar of big guns, too, some- 
where not very far away. He was jerking a thumb 
over his shoulder and spitting. 

‘Good,’ I said. 

‘There’s Boshes got in on the left,’ pursued the 
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sergeant, speaking patiently very close to my ear 
like a man in a high wind. 

And I remember shouting, ‘Whatever happens, 
men, we're not going to quit this trench.’ 

(That idea never left my head.) Whump; 
whirrrr; tingle. Shrapnel. Not meant personally 
— just part of the upheaval. ‘Boshes on the 
left?’ Why, then, they’d be coming after us ina 
minute. I stumbled desperately towards the left 
margin of our little island. Three men were al- 
ready at work, blindly heaving sandbags across 
the end of the trench. Men don’t wait for orders 
when their lives are momentarily at stake; and 
it’s lucky they don’t. One man, a pale little 
Cockney chap, was climbing laboriously over the 
sandbags, muttering to himself, with a bomb in 
each hand. One of the others said, ‘I’m going 
with bloody old Joe!’ and went after him with 
more bombs. 

‘No one’s to leave the trench,’ I called, but my 
voice was overwhelmed by a whump! whirrr! 
whirrr! only just beyond us. 

‘They’re goin’ after the Bosh on the left, sir,’ 
explained the patient sergeant at my elbow. 

They were going out? After the enemy? I 
ought to go with them. Ought I to go with them? 
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(Whump!) Bombs. Ugh! Pretty certain to be 
killed. Better keep a lookout in front. (Whump! 
Vtttt! Whirrr!) Well, perhaps I’ll — 

And immediately we were craning over the 
front parapet again, panting and firing, firing. 
I had a rifle this time. Field grey surging, still 
surging. Not quite so thick, but nearer. Got you! 
There they are. (O God!) Bombs? Good man! 
Woosh! A figure hurtled head first past me (‘like 
a high diver,’ I thought instantaneously). Smack 
he came, flat face down in the trench. Dead 
already, I expect, but the patient sergeant with 
his bayonet speared him downwards through the 
back like a fish. (Killing! Killing human beings 
with your hands!) On my right, too, a shuffle of 
feet, whang! and a screaming grunt. But I don’t 
think many reached the trench. (‘God!’ I whis- 
pered to myself.) Clear for the moment? Now for 
the left again. Well, there were the sandbags still, 
and a young, fair-haired chap flopping about and 
groaning and clasping his stomach, with his head 
in the trench and his feet on the fire-step. An- 
other man was peering over the sandbags. 

‘Corporal Williams and old Joe, they’ve done 
in a rare lot,’ he announced over his shoulder. 
“Can't see none a-coming on just now.’ 
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The first two traverses, though destroyed, were 
protected by débris from the front. Good! I’d go 
and see. I began crawling. On hands and knees. 
On knees; would it bring good luck to pray? 
Pray? ‘O God, bring us safe out of this.’ (Vrrtt! 
Whirr! Phtt! Our own?) Suddenly I became 
aware of a face grinning up at me from the earth, 
a fantastic leer of parchment skin and hair and 
great protruding teeth; flung up, it must have 
been, by a chance convulsion after peaceful days 
underground, as if to peer out with that elvish 
leer at fresh martyrdoms it needn’t share. And it, 
too, had had its golden memories, and known the 
heart’s stir in spring. (‘God!’ I whispered softly.) 
And unexpectedly I was recollecting fragmentary 
lines from the ‘Georgics’: : 

Et memini tum-tum-ti-tum sub turribus arcts 
Corycium vidisse senem. 

I think they may have had some forgotten 
school-day association with those other ‘Georgic’ 
lines about the ploughman who turns up skulls 
and shattered swords. (Whump! Phtt!) Yes, 
there were the two men at the far end peering 
cautiously over an amorphous mound of earth. © 
The fellow they called old Joe looked round, and 
on his face was genuine childish excitement. | 
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“We've bashed up a goodish few,’ he croaked. 
‘There’s none in the next twenty yards. Give us 
bombs.’ Aa 

I felt a sudden affection for old Joe. 

‘Oh! good lad!’ I said. ‘Hold on, and I’ll send 
you two men and all the bombs in the world.’ 

I started to crawl back. The face again! I 
wouldn’t look. (Vrrttt! Whup! Whirrrr! Phtt!) 
A sudden impact of numbness from the right 
shoulder to the elbow; I fell forward onto my 
stomach. ‘God!’ I said. But it didn’t hurt. Had 
I been hit? I used both hands to get onto all fours 
again. That hurt all right. I lay forward on my 
stomach again and twisted for my revolver which 
was hanging from my right wrist. I took it in 
my left hand. Then laboriously I wriggled back. 
It didn’t hurt much. ‘Corycium vidisse...’ I 
tumbled into the trench. 

‘It’s over for a bit,’ someone was shouting 
above the tumult. ‘Let’s clear out while we've 
got a chance.’ 

I ran forward, nearly coming down over the 
fair-haired fellow still screaming on the ground. 
I waved my left arm and the revolver in the air. 

‘The first of you out of the trench is a dead 
man,’ I shouted. 
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I wouldn’t have them go. I was determined 
not to go myself. I couldn’t forget that other piti- 
able failure to escape. I wouldn’t be left alone. A 
sort of cowed resignation appeared upon the faces 
of the men about me. I believe they thought that 
I really should shoot the first man who went back! 

“No one cares if the poor, bloody troops go 
west!’ muttered someone. 

Tut — tut — tut — tut. One, two, three ma- 
chine guns. On our left. I groaned. 

‘Them’s ours!’ cried the patient sergeant. 

The beastly stutter swelled. (‘Et memint — 
tum —tum.’) There was an inarticulate cry 
from beyond the extemporized sandbags on the 
left. Two men craned over. 

‘What?’ they screamed, and were seen listening 
painfully. Another shout. 

‘Old Joe says our chaps are coming across from 
the left,’ one of them interpreted. And they 
were.... 


After nightfall I was carried down to the 
dressing-station. My arm throbbed in regular 
aching pulses. Over and over I counted them. 
‘Et memini — throb — throb — throb — throb — 
sub — turribus — arcis,’ 
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The colonel stopped me on the way. 

‘You’ve done well—damned_ well — Bur- 
leigh,’ he said. ‘I hear you bombed out the Boche 
on your left, too. Good work, that!’ 

I smiled feebly. 

‘It wasn’t me,’ I muttered. | 

‘Rot!’ said the colonel genially, and waved my 
bearers on. 

In seventy hours I was on a boat for England. 
And my brain never rested. Someone grinning. 
‘Et — memini — tum — tum — ti — tum — sub 
— turribus — arcis.’ 
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‘AND in a day or two we'll let you read to yourself 
and see visitors if you go on at this rate,’ said a 
buxom, motherly creature at my bedside. ‘Only 
don’t let me hearso much jabber at night. Why, 
you're as bad when you’re asleep as ever so long 
ago when you had your delirium, Mr. Burleigh. 
Nothing but Mary, and somebody grinning, and 
some stuff about Memmy Knee, enough to wake 
the dead. Now, just you be a good boy and 
stop it.’ 

Next day my father came to see me, very proud 
and sentimental, and left by my bedside a great 
pile of letters and marked papers and magazines. 

I found that my D.S.O. had been gazetted, and 
that in a small way I was a celebrity. My poems 
had gone rapidly through four editions, and three 
weekly papers had inserted a full-page photo- 
graph of me among more lucrative tributes to the 
patriotism of tableau-organizing hostesses. There 
were dozens of letters, too, from people who’d 
been positive all along that I was just the sort of 
man who would do something splendidly plucky 
in the war if he got half a chance, and there were a 
few beautifully written sentences from Edgington 
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about intellectual courage, with the inevitable 
allusions to the vita umbratilis and Horace and 
relicta non bene parmula. And there were four 
sprawling sheets from Mrs. Brownjohn. | 


‘I always knew, of course, that you were brave, 
but I could not have hoped you would have such 
a splendid opportunity of proving it. Oh, I do 
think this war has done such a lot to show us 
where true courage is to be found. You must be 
disappointed to be out of the glorious fighting we 
have read about lately.’ 


And there was one from Theophilus James: 


DEAR DommMIE, 

We think it’s splendid about your D.S.O. The 
Red Hand Outlaws are going to have a proper 
banquet when you come back; Jimmie and I are 
saving up. In cavern number two, and the watch- 
word GLoary. Did you get our letters in France? 

Your very loving 
THEO 
P.S.— We said you'd get it. It was my fif- 
teenth birthday, the day you got it. Did you 
know? 
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And the letter I opened first said: 


I don’t know where you will be, but I want 
to say how glad I am you are safely out of it 
and have done so well. I never thought you 
would have that sort of bravery. Dominic, I shall 
just miss you. I am going to France with the 
Y.M.C.A., and in three days I sail. I am very 
SOITYy. 
. MARY 


I was profoundly disappointed. Just my luck! 
For a whole day I could think of nothing else. 
But I grew stronger rapidly. And after a brief 
contention about an orderly with a fair moustache 
and protruding teeth to whom I took an irresist- 
ible dislike, even the buxom matron admitted, 
‘Mr. Burleigh, you grow more normal every day.’ 
A week before I was to go home on sick-leave I 
received a note from a hostess whom since my 
school days the papers had made familiar to every 
British home. Would I just look in some after- 
noon? I was unreasonably angry. I had never 
met the woman. No doubt she thought an invi- 
tation of this sort was an honour I should jump 
at. She was putting me into her collection, patron- 
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izing me, in fact — me, Lieutenant, probably by 
now Captain, Burleigh, fellow of Saint Peter’s 
and — and D.S.O. 

Well, I’d show her that men who'd agonized in 
France while she was getting up tableaux vivants 
and being photographed for the ‘Looker-On,’ 
could get along without her patronage as well now 
as before the war. And I began, ‘Madam, not 
having the honour of your acquaintance —’ Then 
I laid down my pen and reflected. This sort of 
person was said to have a considerable influence 
on the success of the younger writers. Would it be 
altogether prudent to make an enemy of her? 

Supposing I. said that as soon as I was suffi- 
ciently recovered I should be delighted? After all, 
I should be the only judge of the sufficiency of my 
recovery. It would mean much the same as the 
other. And IJ tore up the note and began again. 

I had four or five days in London before they 
would let me altogether away from the nursing 
home, days in which I wandered about the town 
and marvelled at it. London as mirrored in the 
weekly picture papers had been worrying me 
enormously. I couldn’t stand the metallic gaiety 
of it, and more particularly of its women. The 

weekly letters of some ridiculous woman-about- 
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town in the ‘Looker-On’ began to obsess me; I 
hated their assumption that it was the British 
way to take the tremendous as a joke, a mere back- 
ground for promiscuous sexual excitement. It was 
easier, too, for this creature to be cheerful about 
the whole affair, damn her, than for Gervase 
Waters with shrapnel in his stomach. I went 
twice in those few days to a night club just for the 
luxury of standing there and hating everything 
I saw. I hadn’t realized then that these women 
were — like all of us — merely rationalizing their 
irrational prejudices: fun they couldn’t do with- 
out, and so they had invented the theory that the 
tremendous can only be borne if it is obliterated 
by fun. 

But my first visit was to my tailor — for the 
ribbon of the D.S.O. I came out of his shop pro- 
foundly conscious of the combined effect of that 
fragment of blue and red silk and my bandaged 
arm, and unconsciously from that very moment 
doomed to catastrophe. For henceforth I was ut- 
terly of the labelled. And what chance had I now 
when even before the truth had been too much for 
me? 

Humanity flowing down Bond Street seemed to 
be able to spare my ribbon the regard of a very © 
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high proportion of its myriad eyes; and I strolled 
on, looking unconcerned and interesting, I hoped. 
And on a platform in the Underground, where 
two excited school-girls were whispering with their 
eyes on me, I found myself doing my best to look 
like the picture of me in the illustrated papers. I 
liked these Tubes for the first time. I carried the. 
‘Satyricon’ of Petronius or the ‘Microcosmos’ of 
Peter Heylyn about with me rather obviously, 
and every now and then caught an intelligent 
stranger eyeing me with unmistakable curiosity 
and approval. And I felt a glowing superiority 
to the un-uniformed male. Self-approval, after all, 
is entirely a matter of comparison. On the whole 
I was in a high good-humour, and I smiled pleas- 
antly at the people I talked to; which led me very 
rapidly to the discovery that one couldn’t smile at 
a girl behind a counter without the most immedi- 
ate and patriotic of responses. And so a familiar 
perplexity recurred: What was the next step? 
And, anyhow, did I want to take it? ‘No,’ I al- 
ways decided at the moment, and a minute later 
was damning myself for a coward. I lay awake in 
my bed in that nursing home on the second of my 
nights of freedom and imagined sequels: choco- 
lates, a theatre, a taxi, the embrace, and then? 
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Damn it, I would try. But in the chilly actuality 
of next day somehow or other I didn’t. And when 
I came back in the evening to the home, a youth- 
ful subaltern from a neighbouring room observed 
enviously: 

‘You must be having the devil of a time with 
that D.S.O. of yours.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘Well, I mean aren’t the ladies all over you?’ he 
inquired, surprised. 

‘I don’t care for chorus-girl patriotism,’ I said 
coldly, and left him to take a Corinthian for a 
Spartan. And of course there was that promise 
to Mary, too. 


On the morning that I was to go down to my 
father in the country I remember studying my- 
self carefully in the glass. So; the light falls better 
on the ribbon. Well, yes, I looked a D.S.O. And 
better, wasn’t there that inscrutable something in 
the eyes that hinted at the unspeakable endured? 
At Saint Peter’s now... they would like the vi- 
carious glory of my D.S.O., the feeling that they 
would all have got D.S.O.’s if they’d been younger. 
With the port tentative feelers put out for my ex- 
periences ...and from me the firm but courteous 
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deflection of the talk; such things aren’t talked 
of; only a certain military phraseology (an intel- 
lectual among soldiers, a soldier among intellec- 
tuals). | 

And I was still rolling the future on my tongue 
as I selected the corner of a first-class smoker, 
dropped ‘The Way of All Flesh’ and an Apuleius 
carelessly on the seat, their titles legible from op- 
posite, unbuttoned my British Warm and strolled 
out onto the platform. Unluckily my fellow pas- 
sengers weren’t interesting or interested; merely a 
couple of middle-aged commercials talking tech- 
nicalities, and, as the train slid eastward, I could 
but gaze idly at the rich, changing fields. The 
rhythmical clank of the wheels became insistent 
— what were the words that would have fitted it 
so well, that rose continually towards my mem- 
ory? A line from Virgil? Corycium — something 
or other? No; it wouldn’t come. I shivered 
slightly. 

Then I began to remember how bitterly I’d 
watched these same fields slide eastward as I was 
carried towards London for the last time before 
we were to sail. And now I returned a man ap- 
proved. Not only had I chosen to go when I could 
have stayed, but out there — well, I’d got the 
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D.S.O. And the D.S.O. meant that you were 
brave. Think of all the stout fellows who hadn’t 
got it! What had I got it for? Oh, well, one can’t 
go into these things. And courage, one must al- 
ways remember that, isn’t not being afraid. Cour- 
age is being afraid and behaving as if you weren’t 
afraid. Then I had behaved as if I wasn’t afraid? 
(Why the devil was some obscure part of my 
brain insisting on this childish catechism?) Why, 
of course, I must have: they’d given me the 
D.S.O. (Vicious circle? Damn vicious circles. And 
logic has nothing to do with life.) Yes, courage: 
clearly that was what I’d shown. True, clever 
young men (the sort who always managed to keep 
clear of the trenches) might want to analyse cour- 
age with their tedious subtleties and their inces- 
sant ‘Why?’ But once you start that sort of 
thing, where are you to stop? Why, with their 
method I would have undertaken to analyse Nel- 
son himself into a coward in five minutes. For all 
I know, he may have fought Trafalgar only be- 
cause he was afraid of what Lady Hamilton would 
have had to say to him if he hadn’t. No, the stark 
facts remained undenied, undeniable, sufficient. 
I had gone and seen and conquered. 

I would defy anyone to tell me just why in the 
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last resort I went or why I conquered. True, 
there’d be some motive behind the first obvious 
superficiality seized on by Mrs. Brownjohn, but 
the point was that behind that there’d be another, 
and again another, and many others more, and 
which of them was the final and efficient nobody 
in the world could tell. Why, no one but a self- 
conscious modernist would so much as trouble to 
embark upon that dreary infinitude. And to try 
to make oneself out a coward by digging out some 
appropriate specimen from the bewildering series, 
why, that was — that was but a sickly exaggera- 
tion of the brave man’s conventional modesty. 
Yes, conventional! And why be conventional? 
Why not frankly acknowledge to oneself without 
fuss or affectation that one was brave — and be 
done with it? So that was settled. I sighed con- 
tentedly and stretched my legs, and looked up at 
my fellow travellers. é 

They were in earnest conversation — about 
supplies — and just as the train was slowing one 
of them made a remarkable observation. 

‘I wonder,’ said the first, ‘which is the most 
vital of our war materials. Which would hit us 
hardest if it were cut off?’ 

‘Silk,’ said the other. 
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‘What, for aeroplanes?’ 
The other lit a cigarette. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘medal-ribbons.’ 


I must say again that I shall have failed alto- 
gether in my purpose if the reader of this takes 
me for a solitary, an exception in his class. You 
will not be able to help hating me; that’s natural 
enough and all as it should be. The things I have 
told of myself and shall tell are just the things 
you thrust deep down within yourselves, and in- 
stinctively, when they are drawn up to the light, 
you shudder at them. They are the Inconceiv- 
able. But they are in you all right, that’s my 
point; and, though your instinct to hate them 
is admirable enough, your instinct to persuade 
yourselves that I was ever unlike the rest of you, 
the sort of man you’d have noticed and avoided — 
that’s wrong, and against that I must protest. 
‘Why, the man’s a cowardly, degenerate cox- 
comb,’ says the lady critic, and has settled with 
me. The truth remains —I am the man in the 
street. Indeed, without any doubt in the old life 
I was one of you, and without doubt in the old 
life you took me for one of yourselves. Why, 
I’ve had drinks and dinners with dozens of you, 
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haven’t I? And weren’t you glad enough to be 
seen drinking with me or dining? And afterwards 
didn’t you tell each other what a decent chap 
that was? And am I not famous, now that I am 
dead? One of your heroes? 


I lectured in those days—in uniform — to 
schools and societies and public meetings: on 
‘War Poetry,’ on the ‘War for Democracy,’ and 
such matters. My lectures were immensely suc- 
cessful, and full of the resonant sentimentalities of 
those days. I believe that I represented myself as 
woken to new beauties by the trenches — the fly- 
blown trenches! I see myself now on one of those 
platforms, like a puppet moving in another world, 
unintelligible, infinitely remote. I had just fin- 
ished ‘War Poetry’ in a northern industrial town. 
At the back of the hall a man stands up on his 
chair: ‘Three cheers for the Poet D.S.O.!’ The 
place fills with cheering, in the midst of which the 
Mayor, with his hand on my shoulder, motions 
me smiling towards an incipient queue of females 
with the fifth edition of ‘The Beauty of Hunger’ 
for me to sign. An immense gratitude to these 
people swells in my heart, a great democratic 
tenderness.’ Cheering... the D.S.Occ 
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XI 


I Lay face downwards on the edge of the little 
copse, still gasping for breath after the last head- 
long flight.. My uniform was torn and filthy, my 
revolver lost long ago, my face black with dust 
and four days’ growth of beard. I was desperate, 
alone; the universe itself pursued me. Escape! 
No other thought took shape in the tumultuous 
agony of my mind. So the hunted beast feels. A 
light wind murmured high in the trees above me: 
and over them through the blue floated the light- 
est, most nonchalant fleece of cloud, a late after- 
noon in spring. As in boyhood — somewhere — 
with honey for tea. Boyhood? No, all my life I 
had been escaping. 

I’d gone out, still in poorish health, to a pretty 
quiet job on the staff. And then I had been flung 
into that spreading gap in March, 1918, for in- 
fantry work; to reorganize handfuls of fugitives, 
they said. And the first time I found myself with 
a chance group of them, lying firing along a ridge, 
I’d made some effort to stop them, as a rocket rose 
far behind our left flank and they began to dribble 
back. ‘What the hell’s it got to do with you?’ 
shouted someone, and with that the whole lot of 
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them swept back, swearing richly. I followed 
them, mute....And then there was the other 
skyline group, in some long-abandoned trench of 
the old Somme system, making its brief pretence 
with dust-choked rifles to fire down a rolling slope 
at the scarcely perceptible enemy; incredibly cal- 
culating, determined enemy, with machine guns; 
outflanking, always outflanking. 

Away on our left a decimated line of dis- 
mounted British cavalry was firing duggedly. To 
go was to betray them. But none the less the 
inevitable moment came; the impulse that goes 
wordlessly from man to man. A stalwart might 
possibly have held that demoralized handful — 
I don’t know. A stalwart might have stayed, 
alone... 

We pelted down the reverse slope; someone 
slipped and rolled, and the man behind him kicked 
him savagely in the face. 

At the foot was the little copse; we paused for 
a breath. ‘God! To have Haig here,’ said a voice. 

“And Lloyd George,’ said someone else; ‘and 
Gough and — and the Archbishop of Canterbury!’ 

Men left the far edges of the copse in twos and 
threes; began to ascend the farther slope. 

But that slope was steeper. Soon, very soon, 
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there would be Germans with a machine gun on 
the crest we had left. Better here. At the edge I 
hesitated; stayed; was alone. I was amazed at 
myself. It was like contemplating the most sur- 
prising of persons from outside. 

Pale, chequered sunlight swayed on pine- 
needles under my nose, as I lay. There was the 
faintest sigh of breeze in the pine and birch above. 

Evening in the station lane.... Even now I 
might join them.... Yes, not half a dozen had 
crossed the farther crest, when the infernal stutter 
opened from the tiny eminence we'd left. A few 
more reached the top, not many. Well, that Ger- 
man gun-crew might wait five minutes on the off- 
chance that someone had stayed to command the 
_ little valley, or to deal with anything that was 
left of the cavalrymen on our left; but soon, soon 
they’d come on, very soon. Would they search 
the copse? Only a question of time. I ground my 
forehead into the pine-needles. ‘Now’s your last 
chance; if you’re going back at all, now’s your last 
chance. You can still do it. Now’s your last 
chance. If you don’t you’ve deserted.’ But the 
figure I was watching, the figure lying there on 
the pine-needles, couldn’t get up. Each limb was 
chained separately to the earth. Death was cer- 
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tain, anyhow; but he couldn’t take the action that 
would bring the immediate, the decent, death, this 
figure. That’s what it came to. And that’s not 
exactly terror, not terror of death, at any rate. 
It’s a dread — how shall I say? —of the cir- 
cumstance. A dread partly of all the imagined 
horrible detail of death, and more particularly 
of the decisive step of going out to face it. Nor 
yet did any realization come of what precisely I 
was committing: I was too civilized for that, too 
civilized to see things clear-cut and instantane- 
ously, to recognize the beast that had me by the 
throat. Easier to lie there waiting, waiting a little 
longer, like a rabbit, like a trapped beast, like... 
And that’s the sort of dread that takes you un- 
awares. One isn’t prepared for it, unless... 

The old man and his roses....And then — 
how did it go? — ‘Et memini tum-tum tum-tum,’ 
A scarlet butterfly, a wine-coloured leaf... Ridic- 
ulous; come — ‘Ei memini sub turribus arcis.’ 


Twilight was falling, falling fast, with its creep- 
ing chill, and the scent of damp earth. Faint stars 
winked between the just budded twigs. 

The enemy were on both crests of that little 
valley, and well beyond the farther crest by now. 
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And, of course, they hadn’t bothered with the 
copse. Shivering slightly, I crept back to the edge. 
That little fold in the desolation of the Somme ap- 
peared empty altogether of life. From far away 
the sound of men dropping gigantic weights; 
nearer an intermittent crackle; and a faint glow 
along the rim of the fold, as of distant houses in 
flames. What now? Thread back through the 
enemy? 

Suddenly there was an unmistakable footfall 
not a dozen yards from me, in the very copse. I 
crouched very still behind a tree, trying to quiet 
my breathing. For almost a minute there was 
utter silence: only the more distant noises, and 
the light breeze far up in the treetops overhead. 
Then a voice, speaking just above a whisper, with 
an incredible hoarseness. ‘All clear.’ English! 
And yet something unseizable held me from my 
first instinct to call to this fellow countryman; 
something in the almost bestial hoarseness of the 
voice. I shuddered a little, and waited to hear 
more. For a minute, perhaps two minutes, once 
more there was only the darkness and breeze in 
the treetops. And then suddenly from behind a 
tremendous grip closed upon my neck, and the 
muzzle of something was thrust into my ribs. 
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‘Quiet!’ came a croaking whisper, with an ad- 
monitory thrust of the muzzle. I was conscious 
of a sickening odour. ‘Shall I squeeze un?’ came 
the terrible wheeze again. 

I raised my eyes with difficulty just high enough 
to see that there was another figure in the ob- 
scurity before me, to detect a suggestion of hor- 
rible pallor under a shock of hair and beard, of 
nondescript scarecrow clothes, and a revolver. 
Then swiftly that figure took a pace forward, 
stooped and peered closely at me. I winced at the 
rank smell of the creature. And beyond that the 
only impression I received was that under all that 
beard and whisker this thing was a youngish man. 

‘It’s an officer all right,’ said the second voice. 
‘If he’s not wanted, we’ll squeeze him there.’ 

It wasn’t so hoarse as the other’s, and yet at 
once and irresistibly I thought of it fantastically 
as a dog’s voice speaking. My captor leant sicken- 
ingly over my shoulder. 

‘Trot with us,’ he croaked. ‘Remember there’s 
a gun within a yard of your head.’ 

And instantly his companion turned, moving 
with astonishing speed and silence through the 
trees. We came out upon the far margin, and 
without a pause the figure moved slantwise up 
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the slope down which we had fled from the Ger- 
mans that afternoon; the man was bent nearly 
double, with the hanging arms of a great ape. 
Twice he paused crouching with the back of his 
fingers on the ground, like a runner starting for a 
sprint; he was listening intently. I could see now 
that he wore a sort of greasy black cloth cap, a 
filthy old British Army tunic without badge or 
button, greyish trousers with a thin red stripe, and 
some sort of canvas shoes. And just over my right 
shoulder was the intent, hairy pallor of the man 
who had held my neck. Beneath my consterna- 
tion I began to feel a violent and growing spiritual 
disquietude: I resolved that at the first sign of 
enemy troops I would run, and trust that my cap- 
tors, who were clearly supremely anxious to avoid 
any sort of observation, wouldn’t risk a shot. 
Just short of the crest I half-stumbled and my 
foot rattled on a stone, and the man behind me 
launched an appalling kick at me. Luckily my 
arm broke the violence of it before it reached my 
ribs, but even so I was painfully bruised for many 
days afterwards. But what had given me a new 
qualm was not the intentional brutality of that 
kick, but just that somehow there was no inten- 
tional brutality about it: it was done as naturally 
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as one beast might strike another with its claws, 
or a man hurl a word of abuse. I went on as ina 
dream, limping; my chances of getting away were 
lessened by that blow. On the crest we lay pro- 
strate beneath the innumerable stars; there was 
the sound of men moving beyond the farther 
slope, impossible to say how many or how distant. 
On hands and knees we began to crawl forward 
again. Not fifty yards farther I was suddenly 
aware of a prostrate figure, motionless, two yards 
before us. For a moment I took it for a corpse, 
then there was the slightest movement and I 
could see that it was a man lying with his hands 
over his face intently regarding us through his 
fingers. 

No sign that I could see passed between him 
and my guardians, but just beyond him yawned 
a trench, and, as we jumped stealthily down into 
it, I remembered suddenly, with a catch of the 
breath, the vast desolation of the old Somme 
battle-field, its mile on mile of deserted trenches, 
and certain strange stories I had heard of wild 
men, unreclaimed deserters, who lurked in those 
mouldering recesses. 

I stumbled or was pushed down winding trench 
after trench, then down steps cut sharply in the 
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earth into a dark, roofed dug-out, foetid of pu- 
trefaction, thence into a covered passage from 
which at least three turnings branched sharply. I 
moved in the extremity of fatigue and dully, al- 
most without wonder, as in a dream; so that when 
the damp wall I brushed proved suddenly to be 
an erect and motionless figure I scarcely started. 
Another branch or two from our passage, increas- 
ingly dark and evil-smelling, and still roofed, and 
we stumbled down half a dozen steps into a space 
lit flickeringly by a couple of dips. A heap or two 
of clothes, some empty bully-tins, and a rifle one 
could see, and then one of the heaps slowly raised 
a shadowed head with hands clasped behind it. 

“What the hell do you want?’ it said. 

The intolerable wheeze came, slow and laboured. 

“The — front’s — back right enough — all over 
as. And we’ve — brought in an — officer that 
was — deserting, like as you said — might be — 
useful. English he is.’ 

I started as though I’d been struck, and took 
a pace forward. 

‘I wasn’t deserting,’ I said. 

Without a word the heap of clothes climbed to 
its feet and came slowly up to me, fell into an 
easy posture, and held a bayonet a couple of 
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inches from my eyes. It glinted in the wavering 
candle-light. The man who held it, if his hair had 
been short, would have seemed, for all I could see 
of him, an educated German officer. His tunic, 
too, though tied with string for buttons and end- 
ing in grey flannel trousers, struck me as German. 
He whipped the bayonet suddenly over my heart 
and said in a ferocious whisper: 

‘Are you a deserter?’ 

I don’t think the pressure of the steel made very 
much difference to my answer: the whole adven- 
ture was already so impossible, so like a dream. I 
was in the grip of unreality now, not circum- 
stance, and, with me at least, it is circumstance 
that terrifies. Indeed, all these unreasonable 
happenings I had seen altogether objectively, and 
without reflection, and myself as a stranger mov- 
ing through them. 

But I was quite determined to go on living, and 
that undoubtedly was why almost without emo- 
tion I found myself answering ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Good,’ said the figure with the bayonet, and 
abruptly turned, and sauntered back. I believe 
the creature was humming to himself. ‘You’re a 
corpse if you cross this threshold,’ he added over 
his shoulder. 
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I stared round me. The beast-like figures who 
had abducted me had vanished. Desire for sleep 
came over me like a cloud, greater even than my 
hunger. In three nights I had not slept three 
hours. I sank down in a heap where I was, and 
almost immediately was unconscious. The last 
that I remember was the figure in the badgeless 
German tunic, his face in profound flickering 
shadows, his left hand holding up a piece of string 
from which spun his bayonet, winding up the 
string from right to left: then, when the string was 
fully wound, it would unwind itself, glinting, from 
left to right. And as it spun the man hummed 
softly to himself. 
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XIT 


I po not want the irrelevance of merely physical 
adventure to overweight the thing I set out to say, 
and having said which I mean to come to an end. 
The dead men into whose hands I had fallen 
must remain no more than incidents to that in- 
tention. What we call strange in the physical 
world is strange only as an intricate machine is 
strange, as drama, the creation of a man’s brain, 
is strange; but the adventure of the spirit is 
beauty and mystery for ever. 

From that profound sleep, then, into which I 
had fallen, I was woken abruptly by a great pres- 
sure on my chest and head, beneath which it was 
impossible to move, and then suddenly, before I 
was altogether conscious, came a stabbing agony 
along my left forearm, four times repeated.. Even 
so, sO great was my weariness that when I could 
raise my head, I achieved, I think, only an im- 
pression of a few dim, moving figures, and a wound 
in my forearm, and someone hoiking in his throat, 
to spit. And after that for a great while, though 
I never altogether slept, and the burning ache of 
my arm never left me, I was never altogether 
conscious. | 
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It must have been somewhere in the following 
evening that I was suddenly aware of a tremen- 
dous thirst and the man in the German tunic 
looking down at me. His face was covered witha 
yellow stubble, and he blinked, I saw, amazingly 
fast, but beneath the lids his eyes were steady and 
smouldering. I raised myself upon my right elbow 
and followed his gaze. On the inner side of my left 
forearm was a great red scar in the shape of a 
eed or’ Deserier |’ 

‘A badge,’ said the man slowly. ‘The au- 
thorities in these parts have a habit now of ex- 
amining the left arms of missing soldiers, who 
come back to them with tales of escape from the 
enemy.’ 

‘I want water,’ I said. 

‘And how do you suppose we get water here?’ 
answered the blinking man. 

And he turned and said something rapidly in 
French to a young fellow of not more than twenty 
with a strangely soft and sensual face, who leant 
against the wall in shirt-sleeves, hands in pockets. 

‘Pour ca, je m’en fiche,’ replied the youth, and 
spat on the floor. 

_ I beckoned the blinking man to me. 

‘Walk this way,’ he said. 
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I got up slowly, with a groan, passing my 
tongue across lips like leather. My head throbbed 
excruciatingly. 

The blinking man walked quickly out of the 
dug-out, down the obscure intricacies of the nar- 
row trench. I could just keep him in sight as he 
turned twice to the left and to the right three 
times; and then we were in an ancient fire-trench, 
and he jumped onto the crumbling, deformed fire- 
step and stood, resting his elbows on the parapet. 
I followed painfully, and leaned by his side and 
gazed silently at the wind-swept grey and blue and 
gold of night. Far away on the horizon was a line 
of intermittent flashes, and from somewhere in- 
finitely distant, it seemed, came the dull reverber- 
ation of great guns. Behind us, and perhaps a 
mile away, motor-lorries must have been moving 
along a road. But before us wind and stars pos- 
sessed the curve of the hill. Only in the immediate 
foreground a head moved in the shadows, saw us, 
and dropped reassured. 

The blinking man leant chin on hand and gazed 
across the slope like a gargoyle from Notre Dame. 
An aeroplane droned invisibly overhead. For a 
long time he was silent, and I began to nod to- 
wards slumber. Then abruptly he shook his fist at 
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the enormous night and its remote activities. He 
spoke in an intense, passionate whisper without 
turning his head; I could see his fiercely dis- 
tended nostril as he gazed at the far, leaping 
flashes. 

‘At it, you see, at it! Two million stolid fools! 
And every one of them loathes it. Because they 
think the thing they call majority has desired it 
thus. God blast majorities for ever! God blast the 
Sadism they rationalize and call law! And the 
slave’s impulses they rationalize into a religion! 
God blast them all to the last babe and leave the 
world for free men! May every one of a thousand 
million of them be crucified, and I stand there to 
watch every moment of every death!’ 

With a sound between a snort and a sob he 
was silent, chin on hand again, contemplating the 
emptiness and its background of stars. My arm 
throbbed in time with the remote artillery. 

Then just on my right a figure writhed over the 
parapet, stood for a moment, bent till its hands, 
one of which carried a rifle, all but touched the 
ground; then, still bent double, it ran swiftly 
across our skyline, like a great ape silhouetted 
against stars, and with a sinister, purposeful speed 
that made me catch my breath. I dream still 
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sometimes of that ghoulish figure, and what may 
have been its mission. 

My companion turned suddenly and waved me 
back into the trench with a revolver. 

‘That way,’ he said, and pointed; then followed 
me with the revolver. 

I was very near the end of my tether... . I re- 
member nothing until — many hours later, for all 
I know — I raised myself on one elbow in a small 
dug-out, dark, empty, and unclean, saw by my 
side a canteen of milk with a few bits of soaked 
bread in it, drank with an effort, and lay back 
again. 

I have no means of telling how many days I lay 
there. I can recall only the disordered dreams 
that never left me, and in which I was always 
struggling hopelessly across unimaginable spaces 
in pursuit of the final, receding link of an infinite 
chain, a link which would somehow explain and 
justify — oh! everything. And I can remember 
many times, too, waking to a transient, imperfect 
lucidity in which I always found beside me some 
morsel of food or drink, cold tea, perhaps, or a 
little bread in cold milk. 

Once — it must have been towards the end of 
my fever, for I saw and heard clearly and for some 
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length of time — I woke to a ferocious snarling as 
of fighting dogs, and saw across the entrance to 
the deserted shelter in which I lay two figures 
in grips on the ground, each struggling for the 
other’s throat. Then, though I could see only their 
legs, one seemed to have rolled uppermost, and 
after a little while the snarling ceased, and one 
pair of legs disappeared. But the other pair lay 
there, stiffly. And always after that, when I 
looked again, those rigid, upturned feet remained. 

Then one morning — for I remember it, I don’t 
know why, as morning — my mind was clear. I 
decided that I would walk to the opening, and 
found that I had not the strength to stand up. I 
lay back, contemplated the corrugated iron above 
my head, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, a figure was leaning against the 
wall opposite me, with a candle in its hand. I 
studied it painfully; the effort of penetrating the 
intricacies of shadow was immense. It was Theo- 
philus James. 

‘Theo,’ I said weakly. . 

It was my father. It was Mary. It was not 
human at all. I lay back with a sigh and closed 
my eyes. 

When I opened them again, the figure stood 
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there still, and held a candle steadily to its face. 
I gazed up, blinking weakly. I decided that it was 
someone I had seen before. Where? And then I 
remembered. The sullen, sensual youth to whom 
the blinking man had spoken. He was regarding 
me steadily, reflectively, without compassion or 
interest. 

‘C’est longtemps que je vous apporte a quot man- 
ger,’ he said. 

It was he, then, who had brought me food. I 
must thank him. Could this hoarse whisper be 
my voice? 

‘Je vous en dois mille reconnaissances.’ 

(And was that French?) He took not the least 
notice of this. 

‘Si je vous demande un jour quelque chose,’ he 
said; ‘If I ask you, will you do a certain thing for 
me one day?’ 

I must have made a motion of assent. He spat 
on the ground. 

‘Bien,’ he said, and disappeared. Beside me 
was an open tin of condensed milk and an old 
beer-bottle full of water. 

Quite soon after that I began to reflect — end- 
lessly, and with the inconerent mental lucidities 
that come with bodily weakness. Sometimes I 
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would struggle through infinities of time to cap- 
ture myself. Where and what, beneath the com- 
plex of my sensations, wasI? Down, down through 
the strata of memory or prejudice I would delve, 
and each in turn would dissolve into irrelevant 
unreality in the faint, clear light cast up from 
below by the veritable self, hidden unattainably 
down there beyond my farthest searching. And 
often that fantastic quest would leave me, as it 
were, externalized, disembodied, ridiculously scep- 
tical of any identity with this frail and unclean 
figure so patient there. And inevitably, I sup- 
pose, I would goon to the episode of my abduction. 
Naturally I wasn’t a des... One had onlyto... 

And yet...I experienced a growing, vague 
discomfort. And then one day, quite suddenly, 
and with a mental gasp as if my mind had been 
plunged into ice-cold water, I realized the cause of 
that strange mental nausea. Why, this was but 
the chain, the endless chain, of my fever-dreams 
again! Searching and searching for a link in the 
infinite chain, a link which would explain and 
justify and appease! I shuddered and simulta- 
neously had resolved, with a profound unalterable 
conviction, that never again would I embark upon 
that hateful quest along the infinite chain for the 
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semblance, the excuse. Inevitably, somewhere in 
one’s consciousness, if only one would face it and 
its rising to the light, was the knowledge of the 
veritable purport of the whole bewildering se- 
quence of thought and action, cause and effect. 
No need to scrutinize the individual links. And 
here, indubitably, I knew that purport. I was 
a coward. I had deserted. Never, never again 
would I conceal or deny it. 

You can have no idea of the lightening of the 
heart that came to me with that revelation, that 
conversion, I should say. I could have cheered 
aloud. I was a new man; a man, not a walking 
piece of pasteboard. To that resolution alone do 
I owe my life. I had been born again in the spirit, 
and to every unconscious cell of my body passed 
the resolution not to annihilate this new creation. 
I was a coward, a coward, a coward! No triumph- 
ing Roman ever heard the ‘Hail Hero!’ of the 
crowd with purer ecstasy. A coward, a coward. 
(And maybe with some of the qualities of my de- 
fects. Some lines, now, in ‘The Beauty of Hunger’; 
surely imperishable.) A coward and a deserter. 
Oh! I’d go on to other discoveries, no doubt, but 
for the moment wasn’t this fundamental enough? 
A deserter! I was exquisitely happy. 
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And I hadn’t realized all the implications of my 
conversion, even yet. I was content for the mo- 
ment to turn over and over like a jewel my hard, 
new, luminous discovery. To be afraid, and be- 
have as if you weren’t afraid, that is courage. To 
be ashamed and behave as if you weren’t ashamed: 
is that courage? Face the truth. You, only you, 
know it: face the truth. To every man his secret 
companion. Look himintheeyes. Well, I would 
cry it across the world, this new gospel of deliv- 
erance; it should wink and flame from sky-signs, 
stare from hoardings. Sky-signs! Yes, I’d tell 
them in New York! Perhaps there, in those vast, 
experimental incoherences... Who knows, who 
knows? 

Know thyself — an old Greek proverb; why, it 
was as old as the hills — truth rediscovered in 
every age? And wasn’t every age, our own age in 
particular, enormously organized to prevent the 
application of that truth? All down the ages... 
the tradition of chivalry ...the romantic idea 
... Victorianism. What were they, all of them, — 
but — soil for the lie to grow in? Pretending to 
be what you aren’t — were all the great literary 
and philosophic ideas no more than that? And 
scarcely once a century a Carlyle to protest. 
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Think of our own Anglo-Saxon fiction. ‘Prisoner 
of Zenda’ literature, the lot of it. ‘Esmond’ now, 
greatest of all romances. Esmond’s renunciation 
of his title. What were we told? Just that he’d re- 
solved the sacrifice. Did he have no doubts, no 
tremors, no secret motives? Must we have only 
the surface of the stream, nothing of the currents, 
the tremendous hidden tides? That’s not truth. 
It’s a sort of half-truth, and literature must al- 
ways recur to it; for literature, in the long run, is 
only Fun. But it’s fatal, too, that half-truth. So 
many poor devils will take that marmoreal sur- 
face Esmond for the whole truth about the just 
man made perfect. And they’ll see fast enough 
that this sort of just man has nothing in common 
with them, and all the more, poor devils, they'll 
thrust down and bury and forget their own little 
pettinesses, and never dream that every hero is 
chock full of them himself. No, if we are to have 
heroes, give me the complete hero, Achilles, heel 
and all; or rather, for the romantics mostly admit 
a heel, give me Achilles with all the many spots 
that the river left unwetted (and I suspect myself 
that a splash on the shoulder was about all the 
immersion that he got). 
Henceforth, I swore to myself, it should be my 
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glory to proclaim from the very housetops that 
I was a deserter. When I went back to Saint 
Peter’s I would —I came to an abrupt pause. 
But, of course, I could never go back there a pro- 
claimed deserter. I doubt if I hesitated as much 
as a minute. Then, I wouldn’t go back. I had 
deserted, and I was going to accept that stark 
fact and build on it the rest of my life. Very 
well, it should be a real desertion then. I would 
desert also from my past, my class, my traditions. 
Lighter and lighter grew my heart. I would begin 
utterly anew — with the ‘D’ upon my arm. My 
father? There was bitterness. But he would have 
taken me by now for dead, and rather than sucha 
resurrection he would surely prefer me to remain 
in the grave. Maybe the old man himself was 
dead by now. And Mary? Was Mary barred 
from the new life? 


And so I like to remember myself, at the very 
juncture of the old life and the new, lying there 
among the filth and flies, still very weak, but 
glowing with an immense new resolution, rather 
pitiful, rather ridiculous in that mouldering cata- 
comb of dead men still walking, the lepers of 
civilization. Imagine me filthy, bearded, gaunt, 
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and verminous, playing absently, as I lay, with an 
empty milk-tin, but smiling to myself, with a new 
warmth in my heart, as I murmured over and 
over again ‘Deserter, deserter.’ And beneath it 
all the drone of flies... 
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XIII 


I GREW stronger much more quickly after this, 
turning over and over my new resolve through a 
vista of indistinguishable days and nights. Quite 
soon I was able to drag away out of range of my 
senses the corpse whose feet had so long obtruded 
themselves, and to strip it of its overcoat. And 
then one morning — I kept no count of time — 
the sullen French youth sat down opposite me and 
appeared to be about to speak. Beneath his hard- 
ness of manner there wasacuriously girlish quality 
of face and bearing, but he had, more noticeably 
than ever, the defiant eyes and sensual pouting 
lips I had suspected in the half-light before. He 
sat on the ground with his legs stretched out in 
front of him, wide apart, and stabbed the ground 
between them with a clasp-knife, never raising 
his eyes. He spoke very rapidly and in French, 
and he wasn’t at all easy to follow. But in effect 
he pointed out that I should soon be completely 
recovered, and that he did not propose to supply 
me much longer with food or drink; which he had 
done hitherto under cover of dark and at con- 
siderable personal risk, but with a very definite 
end in view. He had been in this hell, he said, for 
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a year and — here he looked up for the first time 
from his clasp-knife — he was going to get away 
the very first day he could. For six months he 
had lived in the same dug-out with the man who 
blinked. 

‘Not a man,’ he said, driving the clasp-knife 
with terrific force into the ground and looking up 
at me again for a moment and then away; ‘not a 
man, but an animal; an animal with brains.’ 

He wasn’t going to stand it a day longer than 
he could help. He had friends in this part of 
France, and the fighting line by now had ebbed 
far from here. He had been thinking out plans of 
escape for months, and he had hit on one, had 
even had some communication with his friends. 
But he needed a companion for his plan. There 
was no other of the ‘underground creatures’ he 
would trust. Scarcely any of them remained men. 
He presumed that I should be in much the same 
delicate position in relation to the military au- 
thorities as himself? I nodded encouragingly. He 
had supposed so, and had done his best, therefore, 
to save my life and earn my gratitude. It was 
typical, he said, that the creatures who had 
brought me to their lair, because the presence of a 
British officer might conceivably some day be of 
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service, would take no trouble to preserve my life 
when they had got me. Some of them had been 
here two years, he explained, and this was what 
men came to who lost their self-respect. 

‘You may count on me,’ I said. 

‘Bien,’ he replied, and shut up his clasp-knife, 
climbed to his feet, and went away. 

He had looked at me only twice during the 
whole of our conversation... 

The days that followed became progressively 
unreal; now and again I would walk tentatively 
a little way beyond the opening of my dug-out, 
once even as far as the open air of the trench, but 
all paths led ultimately to the outer or the inner 
watcher, and I wondered what precisely was the 
youth’s plan for our escape. Now and again as I 
walked there were brushings against hairy, evil- 
smelling scarecrows intent upon their own busi- 
ness. No one, save the youth, once crossed the 
threshold of my dug-out. (There was a large pro- 
vision, I found, of derelict German army stores, 
on which the creatures lived freely when they 
couldn’t steal fresh food. Water came from a 
streamlet half a mile away.) Then the sullen 
youth began to come to me for whispered collo- 
quies after dark, in which he laboriously outlined 
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his plan. It was September, he said. We must 
wear civilian clothes. He was painfully nervous. 

‘That man,’ he said, ‘would kill us, if he 
knew.’ 


DOMINIC BURLEIGH 
XIV 

WE passed the outer watcher — it was by night 
—with the utmost ease. It seemed that the 
youth (I suppose by favour of the blinking man) 
was free to come and go. It was the first time I 
had walked aboveground since the night of my 
abduction. It must have been early November, 
and the night sky was a benediction. There wasa 
wonder in it that hadn’t come to me since I was 
six and had set out to run away one night and had 
come suddenly face to face at the back door with 
that amazing swarm and glitter, and had crept 
back ten minutes later, awed and silent, to find 
I hadn’t been missed. It was a field of golden 
wheat-ears; it was a blue cloth sown with daffo- 
dils. And then we were skirting the little thicket 
I should never forget; and soon were crouch- 
ing on the farther crest, the crest I hadn’t 
reached. 

My companion leant towards me and began to 
whisper: ‘Several of them have gone off like this 
before now. They always come back; they can’t 
get through the lines, and they can’t get food, and 
they’re not used to being in the open and alone. 
So they come back, and the others destroy them. 
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Whatever happens, if I am to be shot as a de- 
serter even, I am not going back to them.’ 

I looked up at the watchful, glittering multi- 
tude overhead. 

‘I’m coming back to you, stars,’ I whispered. 

And we began to move silently forward in the 
darkness, 
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XV 


I LANDED in England on the first day of Decem- 
ber, with one pound sterling in my pocket. How 
I reached England must be, for the present, my 
own affair. Enough that it took me the better 
part of two months. 

In all my Odyssey with that youth (enigmatic 
figure from another world, from whom, when the 
time came, I parted without so much as a hand- 
shake and without having learnt his name), there 
is only one episode that I will recall. The youth, 
and another Frenchman with whom we were 
travelling for the moment, had gone on ahead of 
me to ask some questions in a village, and sud- 
denly I had found myself confronted by a revolver 
in the somewhat unsteady grasp of an excited and 
solitary British subaltern with a bicycle. 

‘I believe you’re a blasted spy,’ he had shouted, 
and seemed likely to shoot. 

I didn’t wonder whether I was frightened; I 
was frightened, frankly. I could hear the explo- 
sion, feel the impact of the bullet. And surpris- 
ingly I found myself walking quite quietly up to 
the subaltern. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ I said, and took his revolver 
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from him. It was loaded. I removed the car- 
tridges and returned his weapon. ‘Don’t be silly, 
now,’ I admonished him and walked away. I was 
quivering all over. The subaltern stared after me 
open-mouthed. So these were the first fruits of 
facing the truth! 

I walked the last thirty miles of the road to 
what had been my home, and there were still five 
shillings in my pocket. I had to discover whether 
my father was alive. As to what I should do if he 
were, I had formed no plan; but I did not hope to 
find him living. He had been in poor health, and 
lately I had been his link with the effort of exist- 
ence. But there was Jason, and Mary. 

I started those thirty miles at seven in the 
morning, and I saw the village lights at five in the 
evening. I had whistled often as I walked: was I 
not a free man? The scattered lamps glowed in 
the tiny, familiar street, as though they had never 
been put out since I eyed them, strolling regret- 
fully, hands in pockets, on the last day of a long- 
forgotten schoolboy Christmas holiday. For a 
moment the soul of all winter holidays possessed 
my mind: the return pleasantly weary through 
the tingling air, late for tea-time; the singing of 
the kettle on the tea-table; honey; the sun setting 
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beyond the leaf-strewn lawn; to-morrow’s plans. 
There was the worn grass-patch opposite the 
butcher’s, where the solitary cow had lived its 
apathetic life, and beyond which you could see 
right away to the Far Melchrist elms. There was 
the little tobacconist and hairdresser. Surely the 
old man who used to give me sweets must be 
dead. I peered cautiously between the glowing 
sweetmeats and cigarettes. Yes, this was not the 
old fellow who had known me. I decided to go in, 
but in what réle? Bearded and shabby, I was yet, 
I supposed, quite palpably not rustic. I resolved 
to be an eccentric artist, demobilized, perhaps — 
we were some weeks now past the armistice. 

I turned from before the gaudy window for the 
door: but just then there was a tinkle of the 
cracked shop bell, and another figure was visible 
beyond the barrier of the window-goods. I halted, 
peered in. My heart gave a leap. It was Theo- 
philus James, this slim, grey-flannelled schoolboy 
of seventeen, smiling so pleasantly at the man be- 
hind the counter. Without a pause for thought, I 
turned to hurry for the door. After that night- 
mare Theophilus James again! And then, before 
I had taken even the first pace, I remembered; 
and an almost intolerable bitterness overflowed my 
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heart. I was a dead man! I could not conceivably 
speak to this boy. Never again now should I 
speak to the Theophilus Jameses of this world. 
That was one of the more trifling consequences 
of my conversion to truth. And beyond the pane 
of glass, in the warm, glowing shop Theophilus 
James pocketed his surreptitious cigarettes and 
turned, laughing, towards the door. A whole 
river of unshed tears welled up within me. I 
bowed my head and leaned on the sill of the win- 
dow; and for a moment I could see in it a reflection 
of myself, with pale cheeks and staring eyes above 
that dark, untidy beard. The boy went off whist- 
ling down the road, and for a couple of minutes I 
stood, with bent head, where I was. 

Then I stood up, shook myself, and walked 
jauntily into the little shop, humming a stave of 
the “Golden Vanity.’ I remember that the place 
smelt overwhelmingly of lamp-oil. 

It was obvious at once that I couldn’t fall into 
anything like an easy conversation over the pur- 
chase of a box of matches. I decided to have my 
hair cut. 

I was placed in a deal chair, behind a small 
wooden partition. I looked about me for a mo- 
ment before beginning my covert interrogation. 
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Stuck in the corner of the mirror I noticed a cut- 
ting from some paper; it was a reproduction of 
the drawing Osterley did of me in 1914. A little 
blurred and indecisive of outline, and really quite 
prepossessing. It’s astonishing what a judicious 
mistiness will do for the portrait of a poet. Under- 
neath it was printed —I wondered by whose 
choice — a line from my ‘Last Sacrifice’: 


A boy’s voice in a garden far away... 


I indicated the scrap of paper. 

‘Who's that?’ I inquired. 

‘That’s Burleigh, the poet,’ said the good man; 
‘him as was killed not long back. Used to live in 
this village along with his father. Not a month 
ago it was the father died; pretty sudden, he 
died.’ 

I was silent for a little while. ... Then, 

‘I used to know the Burleighs,’ I explained. ‘I 
used to stay in this village when I was young — 
in the Christmas holidays. Like this. I suppose 
schoolboys have Christmas holidays still, don’t 
they? There was a boy — Waters, Gervase 
Waters; but he’s dead, too.’ 

The barber snipped and clicked. 

‘Ah! that’s true enough,’ he said. ‘Friends die, 
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and a man gets left alone. Would you be wanting 
a shampoo?’ 

‘And the Burleighs’ house, is that empty?’ 

‘Just as it was left; till the sale comes next 
week.’ 

‘And that market-gardeners’ place?’ I asked. 
‘Who's got that now?’ 

‘A newish man—man with a remarkable 
pretty daughter. I pass that gate twice a day and 
I always look for her: regular picture, you might 
say.’ 

I came to a sudden resolve. 

‘T’ll have this beard off,’ I said. 

The barber betrayed no surprise. 

‘Ah! that’s true enough,’ he repeated; “a man 
gets left alone.’ And he clicked busily. 

When I had done with the, barber, my im- 
mediate need was rest. For that night I was going 
to dig up, if it were still there, the money my poor 
father had buried in the first days of war, and with 
that, it seemed to me, I might begin the new life 
without misgiving. Dear man, he little thought 
how nearly were to be reproduced the possibil- 
ities he had envisaged when he committed that 
pathetic hundred pounds to earth. 

I walked up the slope to the church, which is 
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kept open night and day, past the ancient elm, 
now a vague night-shape against stars, the elm on 
which Gervase and I had sacrilegiously carved our 
names one summer afternoon, fifteen years ago. 
Up the path between the dim headstones. Some- 
where here my father must be lying for ever. The 
door creaked open. 

I sat down in a pew at the back, looked up at 
the towering dimness of the east window, pulled 
my greatcoat round me, lay along the bench, 
shivered, sighed, and was asleep. 


I woke, very stiff and cold, with the taste of 
sleep in my mouth, as the great clock above 
my head was beginning the stroke of midnight. 
And with a sudden, irresistible conviction I knew 
that this new day was the beginning of the new 
life. 

In pulse after pulse, that clangour beat out 
upon the silence. (On a still afternoon you could 
hear its slow stroke from the hollow elm in the 
wood beyond Far Melchrist, six miles away.) 

And here and there over the miles of country a 
sleeper would be stirring and dimly would hear the 
boom, and sleep again; and there, unseen in the 
musty darkness of the church, I| climbed stiffly 
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from my bench — for the new life. I turned at the 
door. Yes, past doubt there was a God... 

Up the Dusty Lane, to the right along the laurel 
hedge and past the copper beech, and in at the 
remembered gate. Not a soul stirring; only the 
light winds of night-time, and the windows blank 
in the starlight. Behind one of them my mother 
had borne me. Behind another my father must 
have died. Did their spirits watch me now from 
the blank, glittering windows? A spade? Well, 
there was the tool-shed. Round the corner by the 
rhybees. (The very last time I trod this gravel 
there had been ‘some people to tea,’ and I was 
walking with Mrs. Brownjohn. Why, I could re- 
call her very words. ‘Mr. Burleigh,’ she had said, 
“what will all you men do when the war’s over?’ 
Well, this was what J was doing.) 

The tool-shed had never been very exclusive, 
even when the lock was new. I got in easily 
enough, and armed with a spade and fork returned 
past the rhybees. For a moment, as I passed it, 
Jason was with me again, an impalpable Jason 
frisking in the starlight with his faintly threshing 
tail. 

There was the wild patch below the lawn, 
ranker now than ever. There, in the soft earth 
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beneath the lilac-bush. Close above my head, it 
-seemed, the church clock struck one; a note that 
' quivered on interminably. I began to dig. And 
as I dug I was assailed with an almost intolerable 
regret for the life and the people that were gone; 
a regret that almost became a physical pain. As 
I toiled in that dead hour I believe the tears 
streamed down my cheeks upon the new-turned 
mould. I saw my father among his roses, looking 
up to hear the news of my fellowship, humming 
to himself as he clipped; and years before that, 
when I was in knickerbockers, I saw him bowling 
left-handed to me on the lawn. The scent of his 
Norfolk jacket of Harris tweed! And Jason, too, 
was all about me in the starlight; Jason crouching 
alertly motionless save for his thumping tail; 
Jason with one lifted paw baying imaginary squir- 
rels; Jason chastized and penitent for misdoing; 
Jason curved into an ecstatic crescent as I whistled 
him for a walk. As I dug, he watched me intently 
round the corner of the lilac-bush; he stalked me 
through the rank grass; he awaited me impatient 
at the garden-gate. I dug on. Half-past one from 
the church clock. 
My spade struck on something hard. A stone? 
Again. I stooped. It was white. A bone? I fell 
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on my knees, peering, took the thing up. A dog’s 
skull. Why, the little dog Jason! I turned it over 
and over in my hand, kneeling there in the star- 
light. ‘Jason, Jason,’ I whispered to myself. One 
—two boomed the church clock. I shivered 
violently. White bones — indestructible, lovelier 
than pearls — under the mould for ever. 


A hundred pounds! I stowed the gold about me. 
I was trembling from head to foot. ‘At least,’ I 
remember saying to myself aloud, ‘aé least, a 
isn’t thirty pieces of silver.’ 

Very slowly, the church clock struck four. 
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XVI 


DAWN came with an infinitely gradual approach. 
I paced the Dusty Lane in a waking dream; up 
and down, up and down; leaden legs. Sixteen 
larches along the left-hand ditch. It all depended 
on the barber — if he gave the message. But even 
then why should she heed it? And what a message! 
I hadn’t even told my name. She might be mar- 
ried. Of course she was married. Or she had a 
lover; hundreds of lovers. What should I do then? 
Nothing, clearly. 

One just waited and walked, and the sky split 
into sand-dunes of purple and marigold above 
one’s head, and slowly the numbness would 
spread upwards from one’s legs. There was no 
such person as Mary. There was nobody in the 
world but this tired tramp shuffling up and down 
the Dusty Lane. (That’s what Gervase used to 
call it.) And who was this tramp? Dominic 
Burleigh, fellow of Saint Peter’s. I? Who, what 
was I? A ghost? All men are ghosts. 

Or, rather, there walked with me through the 
frost my secret companions; the self of which I 
was but the counterfeit; the love of which any love 
that would draw me in this world would be but 
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the moon; lovely but burning with a borrowed 
radiance. 


A tiny dawn wind stirred in the larches. A bird 
sang, timidly. Then another. Visibly the sky 
brightened. All men are ghosts. And here 1s the 
one man living in a world of ghosts. The man who 
has seen the truth and died and lived again. The man 
who in the strength of that will overcome the world. 

I suddenly felt sure that Mary was mine. I 
would go now. Above me the sky opened and 
opened. Joyfully bird after bird awoke. Here was 
the privet hedge, here the narrow gate of the 
garden of bonfires. Through it and beyond the 
lower hedge. It was very cold for waiting. I stood 
there with my hands deep in the pockets of my 
overcoat, motionless, my head sunk on my chest. 
My clothes were torn and soiled with earth. 
There were stains of earth on my face, and one 
cheek had been torn by a bramble in the dark. | 
stood without moving, save that now and again 
I was seized with an uncontrollable shuddering. 
My breath hung in clouds on the intense, still 
coldness of the air. In front of me was the box 
hedge with the opening towards the house, the 
opening through which I had come. At my feet 
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was a bed of blossomless flowers, a-glitter with 
hoar frost, and between it and the hedge beyond 
a narrow path. 

Suddenly, without warning or sound of foot- 
step, Mary was in the opening of the box hedge. 
She stopped as though she had been struck. One 
hand went slowly to her throat; with the other she 
felt for the hedge behind her. She seemed for a 
moment as if she must have fallen. She had a 
dark blue cloak thrown over her shoulders; it had 
fallen apart, showing a white blouse. She was as 
pale as a stone, and her grey eyes stared at me 
like slate. But she was lovelier than ever. I stood 
there motionless, my head still sunk upon my 
chest, watching her from under bent brows. Only 
my blood was beating in my ears. Only, as she 
first fell back against the hedge, I had taken a 
pace forward, and stood with my feet among the 
bloomless flowers. Twice she opened her lips to 
speak, and no sound came. Then she said, in a 
whisper: 

‘They told me you were dead.’ 

I didn’t move, but watched her still from under 
bent brows. My hands were clenched deep in my 
pockets. 

‘I was dead,’ I said, ‘and I am alive again.’ 
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‘But,’ she whispered, ‘but —’ 

I didn’t move. I was watching her; waiting, 
waiting to see... 

She whispered as if to herself, ‘...a ghost 
walking in the frost at dawn.’ 

I started convulsively; and trod the flowers be- 
neath my feet. 

‘As you passed that hedge every other man 
and woman in the world died,’ I cried, ‘and you 
came face to face with the only living man that 
there has ever been. And he’s come for you, 
Mary.’ 

Slowly the colour flooded into her face, her 
throat and cheeks and forehead; and ebbed again, 
leaving her as pale as the Venus of the Louvre. 

— ‘But,’ she whispered again, ‘but —’ 

I took another step through the flowers, so 
that if I had stretched out my hand I could 
have touched her now. I was quivering from head 
to foot. 

‘Look at me,’ I whispered fiercely with out- 
spread hands. ‘Do I look like a fancy man home 
from the wars? Can you see that I’ve been on the 
Cross? Can you see that I’ve looked at truth and 
lived? Do you suppose, good God! do you sup- 
pose I’m a man for ‘‘buts’’? Can you conceive 
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what it is to look Truth in the eyes? No. I'll 
show you what it is. Look!’ 

And I bent and tore a spray from a cold-drip- 
ping rose-bush at my side—the thorns scored 
my hand deep, but I scarcely felt them: then I 
brought the thorned spray passionately down 
across the clenched knuckles of my other hand. 
Blood stood out in a dozen places. 

‘See!’ I cried, ‘do I flinch when I pierce my 
hand? So it is to look at Truth. And I’ve come 
for you, Mary.’ 

I could see her bosom’s rise and fall, but.she 
said nothing, only her eyes began to glisten. I 
flung the sprig of thorns upon the ground, and 
bent my head and peered into her eyes. 

‘I’m an outcast,’ I said very softly. ‘I haven’t 
so much as a name. I’m a new man, Mary. I 
begin again to-day. Oh, I can live without you; 
there are things I should have to do now even if 
you had never been born. But I need you more 
than a man needs his arm, and I desire you more 
than the eyes desire light. I lie awake because of 
the thought of your arms and the way you turn 
your head. Every atom of me aches for you. The 
very tips of the hairs on my head long for you.’ 

And then, most ridiculously, I knew that I was 
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going to faint. The hedges began to darken and 
move round me, humming faintly. Every faculty 
I could summon I bent upon the task of not faint- 
ing. I willed passionately that I should not faint. 
The darkness was spinning on, but I was still, I 
could feel it, on my feet. And then slowly the 
darkness began to clear and to steady, and there 
was the box hedge again, and with my left hand 
I was holding Mary’s wrist and with the right 
groping for support like a blind man. For a 
moment, against my will, I clung to her. Then, 
with a deep breath and an immense effort, I 
steadied myself, and dropped her wrist as though 
it had been unclean. 

I stepped back uncertainly, and peered at her, 
swaying a little. Then suddenly I thought...I 
waited a moment... 

‘And now for the future,’ I said. ‘Two against 
the world.’ 
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XVII 


As long as I remember, a fine September evening 
has moved me as some people are moved by 
Wagner. Each September I used to find more 
poignant than the last. Each brought me from the 
past memories innumerable, and I have delayed 
the conclusion of these confessions until Septem- 
ber should come again, the first of my new life. 

It is here, and for the first time it brings me no 
regrets. The slow curling blue smoke, the stealthy 
chill beneath the golden afternoons, the owl’s cry 
at night — all these I remember, but none turns 
my thoughts, as it used to, towards the past. 
Mary and I belong to the future. I am a prophet; 
I preach Truth vilified, and for me the past, which 
cannot die, is buried. 

I had wished to work with my hands, but my 
ineptitude would have been too great. And I was 
able, before I married, to borrow enough money 
to start a small book-shop in London. I had al- 
ready a fairly specialist knowledge of seventeenth- 
century bibliography, and the affair has pro- 
spered. 

Besides our shop we have three little rooms 
overlooking a large, untidy square, long deserted 
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by fashion. And here, as in the place where I was 
a boy, the shadows in September move proces- 
sional across the golden grass, and a rook caws 
richly from the ragged elm. But I do not need 
September to find beauty now. Yet, when Sep- 
tember comes again, Mary and I shall have saved 
a little money and we are going to wander for a 
week through the home counties. And there we 
shall. see the grey-flannelled schoolboys swoop- 
ing on bicycles up the trim gravelled drives, with 
wonder unspoken in their hearts, and the prim 
virgins (secretly so volcanic) will drive forth to 
golf and tennis. And I shall watch the dear curve 
of her throat and tell her for the hundredth time 
how in all those pleasant places they live on lies 
all day, and not one after he is twenty can guess 
what occupies the thoughts of his dearest friend, 
and only at night on his own pillow each passes 
as best he can into the world that is really his. 
And for the hundredth time, too, I shall tell her 
how these people train their Theophilus Jameses 
to a surface smear of golf and tennis and motor 
bicycles, above a secret and dying tempest of 
eager curiosity and desire, suppositos cinert doloso. 
And how one day, in a world we shall not live to 
see, the mind of man will be naked again and un- 
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ashamed: and what was the one, tremendous Fall. 

And then we will come back again to London 
our London where September doesn’t matter, for 
every street, if one had eyes to see, is wild with the 
immortal beauty of the mind of man. And here. 
in London, I follow my crusade — for Truth. 
Truth in politics, in literature. Truth in society! 
Truth which means destruction to all three of 
them; for Truth is the great, the only, revolution- 
ary. But out of their ashes shall one day arise that 
which will shame the memory of what they now 
are. Not in my time; not in my grandchildren’s. 
But it will come; and I mean, God willing, to do 
something to help its coming. 


THE END | 
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